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MISS MELANIE ERSKINE 


Miss Erskine, only daughter of the Hon. Alastair and Mrs. Erskine, of Glenfintaig House, Spean Bridge, 
Inverness-shire, is engaged to be married to Sir John Power, Bt., only son of the late Sir Ivan Power, Bi 
and of Mrs. N. H. Power, of 21, Montpelier-square, $.W.7 
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BRITAIN’S TOURIST INDUSTRY 


HILE overseas visitors of the present 

tourist season are still to be encountered 

in many of our cities and in most 
resorts, the British Travel and. Holidays 
Association have issued their report for the 
year ended last March. Very rightly, the report 
opens with a reference, not to the material 
benefit of the influx of more than a million of 
such visitors (though that is very great), but 
to the goodwill established and the information 
disseminated concerning “the greatness of our 
past, the vigour of our present and the pros- 
pects of our future.” Those gains constitute 
the higher reward. The precise number of 
visitors during the twelve months under review 
was 1,107,230, representing an increase of 7 per 
cent. over the previous year. Of this number 
245,150 came from Commonwealth countries 
and 862,080 from European countries and the 
U.S.A. The U.S. contingent at 255,440 was 
thus rather stronger than the influx from the 
Commonwealth. Oddly, but perhaps appropri- 
ately, the Association does not designate visitors 
from the Irish Republic as either Common- 
wealth or foreign, but puts them into a class by 
themselves, numbering, last year, approxi- 
mately 240,000, which brings up the grand 
total to roughly 1,350,000. 

It would be gratifying to us as a nation if 
we could persuade ourselves that, apart from 
the uncertainties of our climate, all those 
visitors were entirely satisfied with what they 
found here. We would like to believe that all 
were comfortably accommodated, that they 
found the food and service at least as good as in 
their countries, and that their travelling within 
Great Britain, whether by road or rail, was free 
from avoidable delay and hardship. Unfor- 
tunately it is difficult to believe that it could 
have been so because the great majority of these 
visitors come at a time when the demands on 
accommodation and transport from our own 
population are at their heaviest. The summer 

_of 1957 is outside the scope of the present 
report and so no allusion is made to the fact 
that a limit had to be set to the number of 
lawyers coming here to attend the conference 

- of their professional association in July because 
London’s hotels could not take more. Does 
this mean that a time may soon arrive when the 
summer influx of tourists generally will outrun 
the facilities and necessitate a limitation of 
numbers? There is no hint of such a possibility 
in the report, and it is to be hoped that it will 
never become more than a possibility. The 
Association is to be commended for stressing 
the fact that ‘“‘the tourist potential for Britain 
is very great indeed, provided that facilities for 
reception and accommodation . . . keep pace 
with the growing demand.”’ It is up to those 
who control the hotel and transport services to 
see that supply meets demand. 
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Much is said in the report about encourag- 
ing visitors to come in the months outside the 
conventional holiday season, and it is evident 
that the Association’s publicity abroad to 
secure that result is having some success. 


Experience shows that the visitors in recent 


years include increasing numbers from the less- 
wealthy citizens of the countries concerned. To 
such people the attractions of lower fares on 
sea and air lines and easier rates in the hotels 
should make a special appeal. In Britain each 
season has its attractions, and even when the 
weather may be expected to do its worst 
London and the larger cities provide an exten- 
sive range of cultural attractions, pageantry 
and amusements which should make a holiday 
memorable for visitors from territories where 
such resources are less ample and where winters 
are much more severe than here. The welcome 
would be the more warm because all concerned 
with the well-being of tourists would then be 
less preoccupied. 


BURIAL OF A BLUNDER 


NE sentence in the Annual Report of the 
Central Land Board 1956/57 imparts to it 
a fragrance which distinguishes it from most 
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THE RESERVOIR 


NE sound alone flows under the midnight 
moon ; 
It is of rainfall musically glancing 
Into my butt from roofs that gather its boon. 
And one thought times its myrviad-footed danc- 
ing: 


What winds from wandering homeless oceans 
brought it 
To make my small and stagnant cup run over 
With cleansing joy? For toiwimg I had not 
sought it, 
Nor dreaming divined what wonderful wings 
might hover. 


Whence is that mercy whose invisible stealth 
Washes the worthless heart of the world and mine 
Of the day’s evil? That brings us morning health, 
And leaves a crystal veservow for sign? 
GEOFFREY JOHNSON. 
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documents of its class. The paragraph runs: 
“Tt thus became possible to make substantial 
economies in administration by closing the 
Board’s offices in five of the Regions.”’ This is 
the outcome of the Town and Country Planning 
Acts of 1953 and 1954, which abolished the 
collection of development charge and other 
unworkable provisions of the 1947 Act. There 
is, perhaps, something unintentionally sym- 
bolic in the Central Land Board’s being charged 
with the duty of burying a legislative blunder. 
Such indeed was what the development charge 
soon proved itself to be, though its repeal had 
to await a change of Government. It is in- 
teresting to look back to the debate on the 
repealing measure and to find even Mr. Hugh 
Dalton’s confessing candidly -that the charge 
“was not perhaps one of the happiest inven- 
tions of the legal mind of our time.” Pleasant 
though it is to see politicians admitting error, 
satisfaction is qualified by the thought of the 
immense cost of this adventure. Though the 
bill has not yet been totalled, the Board 
announce that they have “almost completed” 
their duties in this respect. 


NEW TOWNS FOR RUSSIA 


ATELLITE” in connection with the 
U.S.S.R. ‘has sometimes a disquieting 
sound in Western ears; but the fact that Russia 
has decided to build new towns of that descrip- 
tion is rather cause for satisfaction, as evidence 
of British practice being adopted. The secre- 
tary of the U.S.S.R. Union of Architects, 
writing in the September issue of Town and 
Country Planning, says that Soviet architects 
are showing great interest in the work done 
since the war to depopulate London, and study- 
ing the experience gained in Harlow, Crawley 
and our other new towns. It seems that there is 
already a need to check the expansion, though 
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not as yet to reduce the population, of la 
Russian cities, and for this the satellite to 
appropriately located with its own industry 
commerce and a population of 40,000 to 80,00 
is accepted as preferable in every way 
dormitory suburbs. It is interesting to rea 
that “the private one-family house is recognise 
as the ideal type for living comfort” and tha 
areas will be set aside “for those who wish - 
build their own homes.’ But the bulk of 
towns, to be erected by the State, will consi: 
in four-storey blocks of flats, which there, 
here, are found the most economical, and tw 
storey apartment dwellings built of prefabri 
cated materials, which best combine econom 
with the amenities afforded by the satellit 
principle. The Russian designs for these loo! 
very like those to be seen anywhere else; an 
visitors taking adyantage of tourists’ facilitig 
will soon be able’to report on how they look it 
the new town to be built in forest country aa 
Moscow. 


EGG PUBLICITY 


HE advertising machine which the Britis! 

Egg Marketing Board has set going seem 
to have outpaced the marketing measure 
which have to be taken to ensure that Britis! 
eggs are collected promptly from the farms ani 
reach the retail shops with some certail 
guarantee that they are reliably fresh. Thi 
Board has not had time to overhaul the dis 
tributive system. The eggs reaching the bi 
towns aré as good as, but no better, so far a 
one can judge, than, in the days before the 
marketing scheme started. But there has beer 
a great bally-hoo about the lion mark now pu 
on eggs tested and graded at packing stations 
The British egg has gained a good deal o 
publicity, but it is doubtful whether it is in < 
condition yet to stand it. This does not meat 
that there is anything wrong with the genera 
run of eggs from farms through to the shops 
but it would have been better to postpone thé 
advertising campaign a little until the les: 
satisfactory features of the distributive system 
had been made good. For instance, every 
packing station should collect at least once «< 
week from local farms. No doubt the Britisk 
Egg Marketing Board will soon catch up witk 
the defects which are now being given so mucl 
publicity. Meanwhile it is satisfactory to reflec’ 
that 9 out of 10 of the eggs, disregarding the 
powdered product, which the British people eat 
are now produced on British farms. Our mar. 
ket prices, without reckoning the subsidy on the 
home product, are low enough to discourags 
the Danes and others sending many eggs here 


THE ASTONISHING DAHLIA 


HE annual show of the National Dahliz 

Society, held in London last week, wa: 
remarkable for both extent and high standard | 
we have not seen blooms of such consistently 
high quality in any other exhibition oi 
specialist’s blooms. The damp later summer 
has obviously suited the plant, which the 
Aztecs called cocoxochitl, or water tubes. 
Until quite recently dahlias tended to be rathe1 
despised by serious gardeners as gaudy, over- 
blown creatures, an attitude probably due te 
the news value of the giant varieties with flowers 
up to 14 inches across. But these, most difficult 
of the dahlias to grow for exhibition, are only 
one type from a range that has as its other 
extreme neat, symmetrical pompons 14 inches 
across. Dahlias also have a reputation for being 
harbingers of autumn, which is quite at vari- 
ance with the facts: they certainly flower until 
the first frosts, but they begin to do so in July. 
More and more gardeners are beginning to 
prize them, in the garden or as cut flowers, for 
their floriferousness and easy culture. Their 


gamut of shape and colour is as extensive as 


their size range: shades brilliant or restrained 
in every colour except true blue, and shapes 
too many for brief description—symmetrical or 
tangled, broad-petalled or spiky, double, single, 
or with centres composed of variously shaped 
petaloids, and, most recent, with split-edged or 
fimbriated petals giving a lacy effect. The 
original species of dahlia appear to have been 
variable, but the present genetical plasticity of 
the group seems unparalleled in any other plant. 
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J ohn Tarlton 


COTSWOLD COUNTRY. Looking from Painswick Beacon, Gloucestershire, towards the Malvern Hills 


| A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


blackberries the other week-end, with the 

result that we have in the larder at the 
moment several jars of blackberry jam. Notmany 
people seem to like blackberry jam without 
apple. The berries are more often than not 
used in blackberry-and-apple jelly, since many 
people object to the pips, which are more of a 
nuisance to people with false teeth than they 
are to me. My taste is for blackberry jam, pure 
and unadulterated. This aspect of it reminds 
me that “bought” jam had a very poor repu- 
tation when I was a child and very hard things 
were said of it. It was said to contain no fruit 
at all, and the story went that people were actu- 
ally employed making raspberry pips for it. 
I suppose proud housekeepers were simply con- 
vinced that their own jam was a product with- 
out equal anywhere. Factory cheese, when it 
first came into its own, was slandered just as 
much by the cheese-making farmers, but al- 
though they made cheese of unsurpassed 
quality, the protest was already too late, and 
some of the best cheese-makers ceased to put 
milk and whey into their vats shortly afterwards. 

ea & 

O return to jam-making, I have a taste for 
damson jam, preferring things more on the 
sharp side. On one occasion I brought home 
several pounds of damsons and decided to make 
the jam myself. Alas, I have a weakness for 
improving upon the formula. It seemed to me 
that I could make better jam by adjusting the 
quantities a little. The jam poured into the 
jars easily enough. It was hot, but when the 
time came to get it out again nothing would 
shift it. It was as solid as toffee, as obstinate 
as tar macadam. Nothing would persuade it to 
move, and when I finally hacked a morsel free 
it couldn’t be spread on bread. It took a lot 
of chewing, too. Since that day I have left jam- 
making to those without my sort of imagination. 
Incidentally, good jam used to be some- 
thing that was kept a year until it had crystal- 
lised. It was never eaten in the season in which 
it was made. I remember that cakes were baked 
with something of the same idea in mind. They 


| \ X J E stopped to picnic and remained to pick 


By TAN NIALL 


had to keep and mature, becoming richer with 
the passing of days. I suppose the old saying 
about having one’s cake and eating it came 
from that habit, but, as I have heard the 
children say, if you have eaten your cake you 
have it. My grandmother would very quickly 


have squashed such a notion. 


* 
ne 


DON’T know a great deal about mules or 

hybrids. The subject is one for an expert, 
and the experts have been working over- 
time lately producing new sorts of duck, by all 
accounts. In a natural state I don’t suppose 
the hybrid crops up very often. Some fishermen 
claim to have caught roach-rudd and others 
sometimes try to confound the keepers of 
records with big dace that are really chub and 
go as far as to suggest that there might be an 
in-between. After all, there are pike-perch. 
The roach-rudd may be natural, but I think 
the pike-perch is a cross produced with human 
aid in the first place. Is there a rabbit-hare? 
I hear about them quite often, but have never 
seen one or met anyone who has, nor have I 
come across the pheasant-partridge. 

It is too late to exhume poor Timothy, the 
bird that was found in the wood below the 
cottage and brought into our hen-run, where 
he met a violent end. Was Timothy a pheasant- 
partridge or a corn-crake? A reader set me 
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AUTUMN GARDENS NUMBER 


Next week’s issue of Country Lie, 
which will be the Autumn Gardens 
Number, will include articles on the 
garden at Hinton Ampner House, in 
Hampshire, by Lanning Roper, on curing 
barren fruit trees, by A. G. L. Hellyer, 
on soilless culture by amateurs, by 
J. P. and H. J. Newlands, and on hybrid 
trees in town and country, by Miles 


Hadfield. 


wondering until I remembered those legs and 
feet. I recall them as uncommonly stout and 
hen-like for a pheasant, partridge or corn-crake. 
It is a long time since I handled a dead corn- 
crake. To be truthful, I couldn’t from memory 
say what the feet were like, but the illustra- 
tions in my bird books show the crake a little 
finer in the shank than our bird was. It most 
definitely hadn’t the foot of a partridge or a 
pheasant. If it was an immature corn-crake, 
it was an exceptionally heavy-legged one. 


* 

cS OUR anecdote about the mysterious 

bird,”’ says my correspondent, “ brought 
to mind an incident over fifty years ago when 
I was one of a party walking up partridges at 
Carlton Hall, near Saxmundham, Suffolk. One 
of us shot a smallish bird, which he picked up 
and at first thought was a young hen pheasant. 
Further examination caused him to show it to 
another gun named Ward with a reputation as 
an ornithologist. Ward called us all together 
and then showed us the tail of the bird only, 
hiding the rest of its body in his hand, and asked 
us what it was. We all said it was a young 
partridge. He then turned away and, covering 
the fore part of its body, showed us the head 
only. We all said it was the head of a young 
hen pheasant. He did not commit himself to 
suggesting that it was a cross between the two 
species, and I did not hear any more about it. 
I have never heard of such a cross and find it 
hard to believe it possible. Someone once sug- 
gested it was a corn-crake. Apart from the fact 
that, at any rate in those days, the corn-crake 
was unknown in East Suffolk, I am quite sure 
it was not.” 

Sar a 

HILE I am on the subject of cresses, and 

thinking of fish in particular, a cutting 
from a Canadian journal which has just come 
to me tells of the enthusiasm with which the 
so-called splake is being received in Manitoba. 
The splake is a cross between a lake trout and 
a speckled trout and has, it is claimed, an ex- 
ceptionally fast rate of growth. Until this cut- 
ting arrived I had thought it something quite 
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new, but it seems it was first cultivated in 
Queen Victoria’s reign. The experiment was 
repeated about twelve years ago at Banff, and 
the first splake, developed by government 
fisheries men, were introduced to Manitoba 
three years ago. Lake trout run to a great size 
in Canada, and speckled trout are said to be 
great fighters. To add to the merits of the new 
fish, it is necessary only to say that it tastes 
better than either of its parents. It is a fertile 
hybrid from the ova of the lake trout fertilised 
by the milt of the speckled breed. Of the trout 
resulting, roughly a quarter revert to the 
species of the parent fish on either side and 
half are splake. Hunt Lake in Manitoba has 
been. stocked with 10,000 three- to four-inch 
fingerlings, and other lakes are to be stocked in 
time. 
+, * 

HEN I last mentioned this fish one or two 

friends had something to say about my 
suggestion that we needed something like it in 
this country, and I am not so sure now that we 
need to stock the mountain streams and lakes 
so much as to fertilise them and so produce 
food for the fish already there. A year or so 
ago, however, by an accident, rainbows were 
introduced to one little tarn which I have fished. 
Fry from a hatchery proved to be rainbow trout 
and not brown trout, as at first thought. The 
people doing the stocking were quite unaware 
of this until an angler came down from the hills 
early this summer and displayed a half-pound 
rainbow that had fought like a two-pound 
brown trout. I shouldn’t be surprised to learn 
that all the rainbows have been fished out. If 
they haven’t, I shall be interested to see what 
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happens. Stocking with rainbow trout appears 
to be like pouring water into a bucket without 
a bottom. Unless it is repeated the trout 
mysteriously disappear, it is generally said. 
Why the rainbow doesn’t do well puzzles me, 
although this year I should be content had I. 
caught only two-thirds of the brown trout 
I took last season. 
* ¥ * 

CORRESPONDENT writes to say that 

I should have told readers more about the 
Australian method of harvesting rolled corn, 
to which I referred in Country Lire of 
August 15, but, although I have taken another 
look at the information I had, there is no 
reference to the method of cutting the corn. 
I imagine that it is rolled and allowed to rise 
sufficiently for it to be cut in the normal way 
by reaper or binder. I have been out looking 
at quite a number of cornfields, for I have never 
seen so many in this part of the world so 
bleached and ripe and yet untouched by scythe 
or binder. In North Wales it looks like being 
an exceptionally late harvest unless the weather 
changes, and on the hills a good acreage shows 
signs of the playfulness of the wind, for it is 
lying every way, like the hair of a schoolboy. 

Recalling that a season never passed with- 
out a letter coming to me from my grandfather 
when he was living, I opened a packet of letters 
I have saved, and one with a mid-August date 
but lacking the year, says: “I fear that this is 
going to be a disaster. We are not able to get 
the binder into the fields. We have opened the 
roads but it rains and rains. The corn is ripe 
and we can do nothing.’ I suppose some ray 
of sunshine came to lighten that note of gloom, 


for in October (again undated, but in the sam 
group) he says: “‘All snug in the stackyard 
we thank God.” The significance of it all mig 
be lost on a modern farmer who has never 
to harvest without the aid of tractors, combin, 
and the like. The teams that ploughed in 
back-end hadn’t an ounce of fat on them, tha 
was certain. The barley harvest in the nortl 
has already been affected by rain, I am to 
but given a few days wonders can be work 
with mechanical gear. Those disastrous hi 
vests of the bad old days can hardly ever b 
equalled to-day. 


* * 
* 


ALKING to someone who had _ spent ; 

holiday in the west of Ireland, I had t 
smile when she expressed her astonishment tha 
the men of the countryside appeared to rende: 
vous in hedges and hold earnest conversation 
while crouched ‘in ditches. I can remembe 
when ploughmen and other farm-workers use 
to go off to meet one another and spend ai 
evening doing nothing but sitting talking i 
the shelter of a hedge, a drystone wall or a dr 
ditch. Many times when on my way home — 
came upon these groups exchanging news anc 
discussing events. There was only very in 
adequate transport, and the meeting place 
were sometimes at crossroads. At the week-en¢ 
I was visiting Anglesey and remarked on wha 
was obviously a similar practice on the part o 
the farm-workers. I suppose that in remot 
places the habit persists even yet, although th 
word “remote*’ itself is almost out of date si 
far as communications and contact ar 
concerned. 


RARE BRITISH BATS_ 


Written by MICHAEL BLACKMORE and Illustrated by S. C. BISSEROT 


about animals agree that only twelve 
species of bats occur in Great Britain. 
At least four of these are usually described as 
rare and three or four others are supposed to be 
rather scarce, although quite widely distributed. 

This inaccurate opinion aptly : 
reflects the imperfect state of general 
knowledge about the status of 
British bats. It also confirms that 
naturalists have given little atten- 
tion to them, in spite of ‘the fact 
that public interest in wild life has 
grown rapidly during the last 10 or. 
20 years. Many people who pride 
themselves on being able to identify 
every bird, butterfly or flowering 
plant likely to be seen on a country- 
side ramble find themselves at a loss 
when confronted with the task of 

- distinguishing one kind of bat from 
another. 

Undoubtedly, this failure to 
recognise the diagnostic features of 
several British bats is partly respon- 
sible for mistaken ideas about their 
distribution and numbers, but the 
primary cause of our scanty know- 
ledge is that the Chiroptera are 
extremely difficult to watch in a 
wild state. Being nocturnal in their 
habits, they elude observation, and 
their hiding-places are often remote 
or inaccessible. Moreover, they lack 

the bright colours of many birdsand_ | 

flowers, an attraction which contri- - « 
butes so much to the pleasure of the & 
average field-naturalist. It is, there- 
“fore, not surprising that our bats 
have been relatively neglected and 
that their habits and distribution 
remain a mystery to all but a few 
specialists whose perseverance in 
the subject has prevailed over the 
difficulties that beset it. 

Since I began studying bats 
intensively about 27 years ago 
I have often been asked which 
species are rare—as distinct from 
uncommon or local—and how many 
are entitled to a place on the British 
list. Ishall, therefore, try to answer 


Mi modern authors of popular books 


1.—BECHSTEIN’S BAT, THE 
BRITAIN. It can easily be identified by its long, broad ears, which 


these questions in turn because they have always 
interested me and have led to an exciting quest 
for information in various parts of the country. 

Taking our native species first, I have 
gradually reached the conclusion that only two 
can qualify to be regarded as really rare in 
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RAREST 
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extend far beyond its nostrils when laid forward 


SPECIES NATIVE TO 


England. These are Bechstein’s bat (Myoti: 
bechsteint) and Leisler’s bat (Nyctalus leislert). 

Until about 10 years ago Bechstein’s ba’ 
had been recorded only in Hampshire, Berkshire 
Sussex and the Isle of Wight. Then, i 
March,» 1947, .my friend Mr. Bernarc 
Gooch found a solitary femal 
hibernating in a Dorset quarry, < 
locality some 25 miles south-west 
of the bat’s headquarters in the 
New Forest. This occurrence, beings 
just outside the main habitat, was 
not surprising; but I certainly dic 
not expect to come across an adult 
male six and a half years later, ir 
September, 1953, at Nash Court, 4 
fine Georgian house on the Worces: 
tershire border of Shropshire. This 
is the most northerly British record 
and, although I have not handled 
any more specimens in that. dis- 
trict, I am almost certain that a bat 
which I watched hunting round the 
lower branches of an oak-tree in 
the grounds of Nash Court on a 
brightly moonlit night in Septem- 
ber, 1954, was a Bechstein’s. Con- 
firmation that this species occurs 
elsewhere in the West Midlands was 
forthcoming in the same month 
when Mr. R. S. George, of Glouc- 
ester, sent me a freshly preserved 
skin from that city. This bat, also 
a male, had flown into an occupied 
room, where it was stunned with a 
shoe. It was then put outside the 
window to recover. Next day two 
schoolboys found it dying on a 
footpath and took it to Mr. George, 
who tentatively identified it. Six 
weeks later yet another specimen 
was captured in a garage at South 
Petherton, Somerset, and, again 
through the kindness of Mr. George, 
I was able to examine the skin. 

It is interesting to find that 
the distribution of Bechstein’s bat 
in England, as shown by these 
records, is much wider than was 
formerly suspected. Even so, the 
species is, undoubtedly, one of our 
rarest native mammals, and it seems 
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so to be scarce throughout its entire range in 
urope. It can be identified quite easily by its 
ng, broad ears, which measure about three- 
aarters of an inch in length and extend far 
jeyond its nostrils when laid forward. Con- 
/ision with the common long-eared bat (Plecotus 
\uvitus) can be avoided if one remembers that 
jhe ears of the latter are one and a half inches 
/mg and are united at their inner bases, whereas 
‘nose of Bechstein’s are separate. Both: species 
jave a whitish underside and a wing-span of 
‘ot more than eleven inches. 


The status of Leisler’s bat provides a puzzle. 
txcept in Yorkshire it has usually been found 
ingly or in very small numbers. But its dis- 
jribution here is now known to be so wide that 
/he word “‘rare’’ must be applied only in a pro- 
asional sense, and further research may reveal 
hat the species is commoner than the present 
jecords suggest. Within recent years Leisler’s 
bat has been discovered in eight counties in the 
jouthern half of England, and_ scattered 
|solonies occur throughout the Midlands and the 
fmorth. In Ireland it is not rare at all. I have 
ound it abundant in most of Ulster and fairly 
aumerous in the wooded areas of several central 
bounties in the Republic. Elsewhere in Ireland 
lt appears to be quite frequent in afforested 
districts, though I have no details based on 
personal observation. 


Judging by the experience of several 
observers, Leisler’s bat is not always easy to 
identify unless one knows what to look for. It is 
a darkish brown species and the basal portion of 
the fur is always darker than the tips. The short 
rounded ears, which are widely separated, are 
almost as broad as long and do not reach the 
nostrils when laid forward. An important 
feature is the forearm. This is between one and 
a half and one and three-quarters inches long. 
It is therefore longer than that of the pipistrelle 
(Pipistrellus pipistrellus) and shorter than 
that of the noctule (Nyctalus  noctula), 
both of which are common species with 
short broad ears. One can safely identify a 
specimen as Leisler’s if its forearm is within 
these extremes, and the other characters men- 
tioned are present. Its wing-span barely exceeds 
12 inches. 


Our other native bats are either common or 
locally numerous in many of the southern 
counties. The barbastelle (Barbastella bar- 
bastellus)—our only blackish bat, whose ears are 
joined on top of its head—is supposed to be 
rare, but I have come across it so frequently 
that I cannot agree with this view. Even the 
reputedly scarce serotine (Eptesicus sevotinus), 
a large species with a wing-span of about 15 


inches and a tail that projects noticeably 2.—A TYPICAL HAUNT OF BECHSTEIN’S BAT IN THE NEW FOREST, HAMPSHIRE. 


beyond the surrounding membrane, is quite The specimen illustrated in Fig. 1 was found asleep in the tall beech in the middle of the photograph 
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3.—LEISLER’S BAT IN FLIGHT. In England, except in Yorkshire, it has usually been found singly or in very small numbers. In Ireland 


it is fairly common 
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nostrils when laid forward. 


abundant in well-timbered country, though its 
range is confined to the south, south-west and 
East Anglia. The same applies to the greater 
horseshoe (Rhinolophus fevrumequinum), an 
equally large creature but one which has a 
prominent “‘nose-leaf’’ on its face. This species 
occurs commonly in many of the areas where the 
serotine is found, but is almost unknown in 
East Anglia. It does not seem to be present in 
any of the Midland counties except Gloucester- 
shire and Herefordshire, but there are several 
colonies in Wales. 

I must now deal briefly with two species 
that have been hesitantly included in the British 
list by some writers and rejected by others. 
These are the parti-coloured bat (Vespertilio 
murinus), a native of Northern and Central 
Europe, and the mouse-eared. bat (Myotis 
myotis), whose range includes most of Europe 
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4.—LEISLER’S BAT AT CLOSE RANGE, SHOWING THE SHORT, 
ROUNDED EARS. These are almost as broad as long and do not reach the 
Its forearm is more than 14 inches long—longer 
than that of a pipistrelle, which also has short, broad ears, but shorter than a 
noctule’s. (Right) 5A FEMALE MOUSE-EARED BAT, ONE OF THE 
LARGEST EUROPEAN SPECIES. During the past 18 months more than 
six specimens have been found in Southern England. These may have been 
trying to establish themselves in this country, or they may have been migrants 
from the Continent intent merely on wintering here 


and parts of Africa-as well. Neither is known to 
breed here and there are few British records. 
But the parti-coloured bat has occurred authen- 
tically on the coasts of England and Scotland 
at least three times, and as there is no evidence 
whatever to suggest that it was artificially 
imported it should be accepted as a rare visitor 
and given a valid place as such. There is no 
possibility of confusing the parti-coloured bat 
with any other species. Its rich brown upper 
parts, mixed with contrasting patches of 
yellowish brown or silver, give the pelage a 
“marbled”’ effect which is quite distinctive. 

The mouse-eared bat, one of the largest 
European species, has always been described as 
an extremely doubtful vagrant. Until 1956 
there was good reason for this opinion because 
only one authentic British record existed. But 
during the last 18 months my wife, Mr. S. C. 
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Bisserét and I have had the good fortune to fim 
six specimens at different times in an under 
ground. working in southern England; and ; 
friend of mine examined another in the sam 
place. I also have conclusive evidence tha 
seven more were seen there but not identifie 
as such because the finder had insufficien 


_ knowledge. 


This fine species is like a large Bechstein’ 
bat in general colour and form. Its body 1 
almost five inches long and its wing-span ma 
reach .164 inches—measurements which fa 
exceed those of any native species. Perhaps th 
mouse-eared bat is trying to establish itself i 
the small area where we made our discoveries, ¢ 
it may migrate here from the Continent (wher 
it is common) in order to hibernate, and the 
depart in spring. Its movements are a myster 
that I hope to solve in the future. 


6.—MALE MOUSE-EARED BAT HIBERNATING. This bat, which is 5 ins. long and has a wing-span of 164 ins., is far larger than any natiy 


British species. 


7.—A FEMALE MOUSE-EARED BAT, DISTURBED WHILE HIBERNATING, EXAMINES HER SURROUNDING 


I 
1 | 
[NHB story of the deerhound is entwined in 
| ‘the legend, literature and history of Scot- 
|} land. The forefathers of the deerhound were 
| rly members of the greyhound family, whose 
lory began in the East many years B.c., but 
/fe is no reliable evidence to show how they 
thed Scotland. The probabilities are that the 
d produced the dog. Rough-coated grey- 
] jinds existed, and there were many routes by 
Wich they could reach Scotland. The need for a 
Wjverful hound to chase and kill both wolves 
dl the wild red deer resulted in the largest 
7 |igh-coated greyhound dogs being mated to 
#} largest rough-coated greyhound bitches. 
‘je rough, weather-resisting coat was just as 
sential as speed, strength and 
j/werful jaws to a hound whose 
rk was to be on _ heather- 
qvered hills and rock-strewn 
jpuntainsides in weather that 
js often foul. 
The earliest pictorial repre- 
atations of Scottish hounds 
2 carved on stones. Since the 
rliest of these stones probably 
tes from 800 a.p., there is 
it much detail to be seen; but 
mpared with the horses and 
jlers they accompanied, the 
gs were large and powerful. 
ther stones, some of which 
jay be seen in the National 
useum of Antiquities of Scot- 
‘ad, show hounds in the act of 
izing deer by the throat or the 
junch. 
As with — greyhounds, 
dssession of a deerhound was 
le prerogative of kings and 
ieir nobles. Consequently 
ley were highly valued, care-. 
ily bred and well guarded. 
lector Boece (1465-1536) 
scords at least one blood- 
lirsty incident that arose 
‘om the coveting of hounds. 
me reads how “Diverse yong 
entlemen of the Pictish no- 
ilitie repaired unto King Crath- 
nt, to hunt and make merie with him.’ When 
1e time came for them to leave, “‘ perceiving 
1at the Scottish dogs did far excel theirs, both 
1 fairnesse, swiftnesse, hardinesse, and also in 
mg standing up and holding out, they got 
iverse both dogs and bitches of the best kinds 
x breed to be given them by the Scottish 
yrds.” 

Not content with these gifts, unknown to 
1e master of the leash they “stale one belong- 
ig to the king . . . being more esteemed of him 
1an all the other wich he had about him.”’ The 
laster of the leash pursued..the treacherous, 
uieving Picts and in the resulting fracas was 
illed, but his servants carried the news to the 
omeéward-bound Scottish lords, who returned 
nd fell upon the Picts. In consequence “of the 
cots there died three score gentlemen besides a 
reat number of the commons, not one of them 
nderstanding (till all was done) what the 
latter ment. Of the Picts there were about a 
undred slaine.’’ Who, one wonders, ultimately, 
ad the hound that had cost so many lives? 

The story that gives the best description of 
1e hounds at work is probably the well known 
ccount of how King Robert Bruce had often 
unted and lost a “white faunch deer.’ Dis- 
ppointed yet again, the King turned to his 
lowers and asked whether they had hounds 
rat could do better. Some may have thought it 
iser not to presume to succeed where the King 
ad failed, but Sir William St. Clair sang the 
raises of his hounds Help and Hold. His claims 
sulted in the wager that Sir William would 
se his head if the hounds did not kill before 
1e deer crossed the March Burn, but if they did 
) he was to be rewarded with the gift of the 
orest of Pentland Firth. 

As was usual, the deer was roused by the 
ow hounds, Sir William uncoupled Help and 
[old and followed them on his horse. The deer 
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HOUND OF THE SCOTTISH KINGS 


By S. M. LAMPSON 


reached the burn and Sir William feared for his 


head, but Help leaped into the water and turned 


the deer back to land. There he was joined by 
Hold, and they killed within the boundary. The 
King was more than true to his word and 
bestowed on Sir William more lands than he had 
promised in “free forestrie.’’ Sir William lies 
in Rosslyn Chapel and his effigy has a hound at 
his feet. His descendants were keeping notable 
hounds, many years later. 

Accounts of enormous deer drives or 
tainchells are far from uncommon in Scottish 
history; the hounds were used here in a some- 
what different manner. The whole highly 
organised and dangerous affair seems to have 


SCOTTISH DEERHOUNDS MARK OF GELTSDALE AND CH. AILSA 
OF ROTHERWOOD. Scottish deerhounds were used in the chase by Scottish 


kings and nobles 


been comparable with the bull-fights of Spain, 
for stags, deerhounds and men lost their lives 
in vast numbers to make holiday for royal 
spectators. There is a famous account of a 
spectacular tainchell arranged by the Earl of 
Atholl for the amusement of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, in which 2,000 Highlanders drove all the 
deer from ‘‘the woods and hills of Athole, 
Badenach, Mar, Moray and the counties round 
about.” 

Time passes and manners change. With the 
ownership of hounds no longer the prerogative 
of nobility selective breeding ceased to be so 
carefully supervised, and the advent of gun- 
powder changed the methods whereby the beasts 
of the wild were put to death. The troubled 
days that came to Scotland left little time for 
hunting deer. 

One hears very little more of the deer- 
hounds until the 19th century. A few Highland 
families had kept their strain of deerhounds 
pure, but George Cupples, in Scotch Deerhounds 
and theiy Masters, says that “during the interval 
from the outset of modern deerstalking in 1815 
until about 1825 all the pure strains were 
reduced to the lowest point compatible with 
survival.” Englishmen took up deer-stalking in 
a big way about this time. The old tainchell was 
revived in an even more revolting form with the 
assembled company shooting at the mass of 
driven deer. Hounds—and almost any sort 
would do—needed only to be slipped at 
wounded stags to bring them to bay. All sorts of 
dogs—lurchers, terriers and bull-baiting dogs— 
were brought into use for the purpose. 

Nevertheless, an interest in the true Scottish 
hounds was reviving. Glengarry, who had 
travelled much abroad, tried various experi- 
ments to improve the breed and crossed his 
hounds with bloodhounds, Pyrenean dogs and 
Russian wolfhounds specially imported for the 
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purpose. His efforts, spread over a number of 
years, did the breed no good and some harm, 
and eventually he had to confess that his efforts 
had failed. 

It was to Lord Colonsay and his brothers, 
together with a few of their friends, that the 
breed owed its survival and eventual revival. 
Lord Colonsay began his work about 1831. Deer 
coursing was his avowed aim and he wrote “no 
gun was ever taken to the hill—the whole done 
by dogs.’’ He and his friends bred largely from 
carefully selected stock, but only the best 
hounds were kept. The founders of this strain 
were the light yellow dog Buscar, who was bred 
in Perthshire, and Runa, a brindled bitch from 
Strathtay—both being descen- 
ded from the Rannoch and the 
Glenlyon strain. Later, Bran 
joined the kennel—a dog who 
could kill “full grown stags 
single handed in the height of 
the season.” 

With these dogs and 
bitches and their descendants 
the true-bred deerhounds were 
revived. Their feats, their 
courage and their beauty served 
to widen the interest in the 
breed, and many prominent 
landowners both Scottish and 
English began to breed them 
seriously. When Queen Victoria 
and the Prince Consort became 
interested in deerhounds the 
wheel of deerhound history had 
turned full circle and they were 
once’ more the companions of 
royalty. 

Sir Walter Scott and Sir 
Edwin Landseer did much to 
bring the deerhound before the 
general public. Bevis and 
Roswal, who appear in Wood- 
stock and The Talisman, are 
believed to have been drawn 
from Sir Walter’s favourite 
hound, Maida. It is unfor- 
tunate to have to state that 
Maida was not pure bred. He was 
given to Sir Walter by Glengarry and was the 
outcome of one of the experimental crosses; 
he was, in fact, half deerhound and half 
Pyrenean or Maremma sheepdog. Nevertheless, 
two or three true deerhounds were owned by Sir 
Walter during his life, and they and Maida were 
painted by Sir Edwin Landseer. Lord Colonsay’s 
Torm was the model for the hound on the statue 
of Sir Walter that stands in Princes-street, 
Edinburgh. 

The first hounds to appear in the show-ring 
were Colonel Inge’s Valiant and Brimstone, 
which won at the first recorded show for all 
breeds, which was held in Birmingham in 1860. 
Probably owing to their master’s death these 
hounds made no mark on breed history; Morni, 
Brenda and Tornum (K.C.S.B. 150) appeared 
slightly later and became the pillars on which 
show deerhounds were built up. Then, asnow, 
the dogs that won in the ring were not always 
approved of by those who liked their dogs to 
work and knew that the large hounds then 
favoured in the show-ring were not likely to be 
the best on the hillside. 2 

In the second year of the 20th century the 
great bitch Ch. St. Ronans Rhyme was born. 
She was the only puppy from an accidental 
mating and was twice best exhibit at the 
Scottish Kennel Club Show, twice best at the 
English Kennel Club Show and best on ten 
other occasions. 

To quote the names of all the great hounds 
and those that have bred them would fill many 
pages. The deerhound of to-day owes much to 
Mr. Hickman, Mr. Rawson, Miss Doxford, Mr. 
Cummings, the Misses Loughrey, Miss Hartley, 
Miss Bell and Miss Noble. 

In character and in beauty no breed can 
equal the deerhound—proud, wise, faithful and 
dignified. In the words of Sir Walter Scot he is 
“‘a most perfect creature of Heaven.” 


Bis mas Fall 
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TRANSFER- PRINTED TILES 


From Lord Croft 

WRITE to ask if you or any of your readers 
I can identify some black transfer-printed 

glazed tiles, showing various scenes within 
a Rococo frame, which surround several fireplaces 
at Croft Castle, Herefordshire. Six of the designs 
are shown on the enclosed two photographs. There 
are besides 17 others, of which three (showing a 
lady playing a mandolin, classical ruins and a 
Chinese lady fishing) are signed “I. Sadler, 
Liverpool.” 

The remaining 14 scenes show a goosegirl, 
a kilted shepherd and shepherdess, a young and 
an old woman with a child, a gentleman assisting 
a lady over a stile, a peasant family group out- 
side a cottage, two gentlemen serenading a lady, 
a shepherd and shepherdess dancing, a Chinese 
group with parasol, a duet, a couple on a garden 
seat with a child walking a doll, an old woman 
surprising a girl with her lover, a soldier taking 
leave of his sweetheart, a parson being offered a 
pig by a farmer and a child by his wife. The 
last tile, which has a border of theatrical trophies, 
shows ‘‘Mrs. Mattocks as Prins. Catherine.” 

These tiles were evidently issued as a series. 
Were many more designs made ? Unfortunately 
some of the tiles are damaged and it has so far 
proved impossible to find replacements.—CRorvT, 
The Bath Club, St. James’s-street, London, 
S.W.1. 

These tiles were decorated by Sadler and 
Green, proprietors of the Printed Ware Manu- 
factory, Harrington-street,: Liverpool. Until 
recently John Sadler and Guy Green have been 
credited with the invention of transfer-printing 
on ceramics. It is now known that Henry 
Delamain, a delft ware potter of Dublin, had 
in or before 1753 practised “the Art of 
Printing Earthenware with as much Beauty, 
Strong Impression, and Dispatch as it can be 
done on paper.’’ Delamain was one of the 
founders of the Battersea Enamel factory. 

Although Sadler and Green were decorating 
tiles in the late 1750s, this does not appear. to 
have become an important branch of their 
business until after 1770, when Sadler retired as 
a wealthy man, but the presence of John 


DECORATED TILES TRANSFER-PRINTED IN BLACK FROM THE LIVERPOOL FACTORY OF SADLER 
AND GREEN. Some ofa series of tiles at Croft Castle, Herefordshire 
Transfer-printed Tiles 


See question: 


youth 
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COLLECTORS’ QUESTIONS, 


Sadler’s name on three of the tiles suggests that 
they are earlier than the date of his retirement. 
Such tiles printed in black were sold to the shops 
at five shillings a dozen. Large numbers of 
undecorated tiles were supplied to Sadler and 
Green by Zachariah Barnes, of Old Haymarket, 
Liverpool. The factory closed in 1799. 

The scene on the tile lower left in the first 
photograph is similar to one published in The 
Ladies’ Amusement (ciyca 1760), Plate 32, and 
was also copied on Staffordshire enamels. The 
Ladies’ Amusement was a well-known source of 
design at the period. “Mrs. Mattocks as Prins. 
Catherine”’ is one of a series of at least 30 famous 
actors and actresses found on Sadler and Green 
tiles and all within borders of theatrical trophies. 
The majority of these, but not Mrs. Mattocks, 
were adapted from Bell’s Bwyitish Theatre 
(1776-7). The “‘parson being offered a pig 
by a farmer and a child by his wife’’ is 
after the same original as the Derby porcelain 
figure group attributed to 1765. 


ONE OF THE MEDICI? 

I am enclosing a photograph of a portrait 
which my husband and I bought in 1951 at the 
auction of the Huntington estate, Staatsburg, 
New York. We should very much like to have it 
identified. It is almost 6ft. high and about 45 ins. 
across. There is no discernible signature. Any 
suggestion about the artist or the Elizabethan (?) 
depicted would be welcomed.—JUuLia 
CouRTENAY CAMPBELL (Mrs.), Box 3637, 
University Station, Charlottesville, Virginia, 
U.S.A. 

The costume of the youth points to a date 
about 1615-20. The most likely suggestion for 
authorship is that this is an early work of Justus 
Sustermans (1597-1681), native of Antwerp, 
who became court painter at Florence and also 
worked at Rome, Genoa, Vienna and Inns- 
bruck. If the portrait was painted at Florence, 
the young man may have been one of the Medici 
or a member of one of the important Florentine 
families of the period. If anything is legible on 
the scroll of paper on the table this might pro- 
vide a clue to identity. 


WILLIAM ADAMS OF TUNSTALL 
Among Collectors’ Questions in your issue 


of July 18 you reproduced a_ photog raph 


1957 fe 


PORTRAIT OF A YOUTH, CIRCA 1615- 
PERHAPS BY JUSTUS SUSTERMANS 
See question: One of the Medici? 
of a Staffordshire stoneware jug by J 
Turner of Lane End. I have a similar jug, ¢ 
in two shades, olive-brown and creamy buff, 
somewhat more bulbous, and it has the base of 
same colour as the top. There are two poi 
about mine. It bears the name “‘Adams” on 
bottom (no other mark) and it has a lid of sil 
plated copper. The ornamentation is of a classi 
kind introducing draped women, urns 
pedestals, an angelic child, ete. I should 
interested to know whether the name Ade 
differentiates it from the jug you wllustra 
Unfortunately, my jug has been used — 
hot water, as is shown by a_ crack 
the bulbous portion.—N. 
Hucues-Hauperr (Lt.-C 
The Little Manor, Swin 
Village, near Cheltenham 


The jug described 
made by William Adams 
the Greengates Works, T 
stall, Staffordshire, founde 
1779. Adams, a contempor 
of Josiah Wedgwood, diec 
1805. It was his custom 
send some of his wares to 
Sheffield firm of Thomas I 
and Company for mount 
with rims or lids in silver 
Sheffield plate (silver-pla 
copper). When of silver, 
mounts sometimes bear, 
sides the hall-mark, the init 
T.L. or T.L..& Co, Refere 
may be made to R. Nicho 
Ten Generations of a Pot 
Family, page 65. 


VERRE EGLOMISE 
I should be grateful 
information about two 
pictures dated 1802. They 
said to be etched in gold 
silver leaf combined with 
painted on glass, “invented 
practised by Zeuner al 
1758.’’—M. PHARO. 
Latham-street, Prest 
Lancashire. 
Zeuner was an Amsterc 


artist who laid gold and si 
leaf under glass and engra 


See question: Where and by Whom? 


vith a pointed tool in a method sometimes 
med églomisé. Little is known of Zeuner 
at from his signed work. He must have 
tted England, for in 1778 he exhibited ‘“‘a 
dscape in metals” at the Society of Artists of 
at Britain. There are several examples of his 
eck in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
jluding a large panel with a picture showing 
‘ie New River Head with Sadler’s Wells 
featre as rebuilt in 1765.’’ Several English 
| ws by Zeuner bear dates in the early 19th 
situry. 

| The art of verre églomisé was not invented 
+ Zeuner: it was certainly in use in England 
‘cing the late 17th century, and had been 
jictised much earlier in Italy, and the Near 
ist. In the verve églomisé decoration applied 
‘mirrors at the end of the 17th century a cold 
‘bcess was used. Possibly Zeuner improved on 
‘Ss. 


NEAPOLITAN ARTIST 


I have two landscapes signed Pazano, but 
iave been unable to find the name in any of the 
ual books of reference. According to the writing 
\the back, he was a Neapolitan painter and died 
out 1720. I shall be obliged if you can give 
2 any information regarding this artist.—J. 
\wRIE (Mrs.), 6, Temple-street, Brighton. 


‘ It is probable that the signature has been 
isread and that the two landscapes can be 
cribed to Michele Pagano, a Neapolitan artist 
10 died in 1732 when he was about 35 years 
age. He is said to have studied at Naples in 
e studio of B. de Dominicis, where he de- 
loped a Classical style of landscape painting, 
mewhat in the manner of Claude. It is 
Oobable that he travelled little to other 
untries, except perhaps Spain. Pagano’s 
rly death cut short the prospect of a promising 
reer. 

As far as we know, the only Continental 
llery which possesses paintings by him is the 
ado at Madrid, which has two landscapes— 
mountainous scene with ruins and a river 
idscape. 


HERE AND BY WHOM ? 


Can you help me to identify the painter of 
> landscape of which I enclose a photograph 
d also the scene depicted? I find what I think 
be the initials C,H. in the lower right-hand 
ner. In Bryan’s Dictionary there is no 
inter with these initials whose work would 
respond with the style of this picture as far as 
can discover—C. R. Hamitton, Oenoke 
ive, New Canaan, Connecticut, U.S.A. 

The landscape is probably by one of the 
nor painters of the Norwich School, among 
om the only one with the initials C.H. was 
arles Hodgson, an original member of the 
rwich Society and its President in 1813. He 


| 
IDSCAPE WITH A WINDMILL, PROBABLY BY A MINOR 
PAINTER OF THE NORWICH SCHOOL 
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was an architect, and 
his paintings and draw- 
ings were mainly of 
architectural subjects. 
This landscape is not 
altogether characteristic 
of his work, 

The initials cannot 
be clearly seen in the 
photograph, though an 
H is discernible. A 
minor landscape painter 
to whom the picture 
might be attributed was 
Thomas Harvey, of Cat- 
ton, a village near Nor- 
wich. Connoisseur and 
collector of pictures and 
an early patron of John 
Crome, Harvey was him- 
self an enthusiastic and 
skilful amateur artist. 
Windmills figure in some 
of Harvey’s landscapes, 
several of which were in 
Crome’s possession at 
the time of his death 
and afterwards ap- 
peared in his sale. 


IN COACHING DAYS 


The enclosed photograph is of a picture 
entitled The Stage Coach Breakfast, by E. V. 
Rippingille. It is painted on wood, measures 


about 2 ft. 6 ins. by 4 ft. 6 ins., and is signed 


SILVER WINE-TASTER, CIRCA 1660. THE 
DIAMETER IS ABOUT FOUR INCHES 


See question: Foreign or English? 


“H.V.R.” and dated 1830. I should be inter- 
ested to learn anything about the artist and this 
particular picture, what the setting is and who 
the characters may have been if anything is 
known. I have always been told that the gentle- 
man having his boots put on ts a self-portrait of 
the artist, but as the picture has been a family 
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possession for many years, this may be only a 
tradition.—J. R. Gittum, The Garden House, 
Hatfield, Hertfordshire. 


Edward Villiers Rippingille (1798-1859) 
was a painter of subject pictures and also a 
lecturer and contributor to art periodicals. Born 
at King’s Lynn, the son of a Norfolk farmer, he 
was a self-taught artist who practised for a time 
at Bristol and from 1813 exhibited at the Royal 
Academy a series of pictures of scenes taken 
from English rural and domestic life. Between 
1837 and 1846 he made long visits to Italy, 
where he found subjects in the Campagna, but 
after coming back to England, he returned to 
his earlier vein. He died suddenly of a heart 
attack at a railway station in Shropshire. 

The Stage Coach Breakfast is mentioned by 
Redgrave as one of Rippingille’s more im- 
portant pictures. It is quite possible that in the 
seated figure having his boots put on the artist 
introduced a portrait of himself, but we have not 
been able to confirm the tradition; nor can we 
say what was the setting. 


FOREIGN OR ENGLISH? 


I enclose a photograph of a silver dish which 
has come into my possession. It was said to be a, 
““wine-taster.”’ As there is no mark and it is: 
obviously foreign, I have not been able to find out 
anything about it and should be grateful to any 
reader who could give information. It is about 
4 ins. across and over an inch deep; there are 
pierced handles on each side. It seems rather 
unsuitable for tasting anything!—M. W., 
Hereford. 


There seems no reason to doubt that this 
piece is a wine-taster. It is of characteristic 
17th-century form and differs only from other 
examples in having a scalloped instead of a plain 
edge. It may quite well have been of English 
make, for the crude punched ornament is typical 
of some Commonwealth and early Charles II 
period English silver. The absence of marks can 
be explained on the supposition that it was of 
provincial manufacture. In the middle of the 
17th century the laws about hall-marking were 
not very rigidly enforced outside London. As 
far as can be judged by the photograph, the dish 
seems to be quite an interesting piece dating 
from about 1660. 


Questions intended for these pages should be 
addressed to the Editoy, COUNTRY LIFE, 2-10, 
Tavistock-stveet, W.C.2, and a stamped addressed 
envelope enclosed for veply. A photograph or a 
caveful drawing is often helpful, but in no case 
should originals be sent. Not more than two 
questions should be submitted at one time. It is 
regretted that estimates of market values 
cannot be given, nor is advice offered to readers 
about ways and means of disposing of their. 
possessions. 


THE STAGE COACH BREAKFAST, BY E. V. RIPPINGILLE 


See question: In Coaching Days 
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CHANGES IN A SUSSEX i 


set down the essential requisites for a con- 

tented life in the country. One must have, 
he said ‘(an almost exhaustive biographical or 
historical acquaintance with every object, 
animate and inanimate, within the observer's 
horizon. _He must know all about those in- 
visible ones of the days gone by, whose feet have 
traversed the fields which look so grey from his 
windows; recall whose creaking plough has 
turned those sods from time to time; whose 
hands planted the trees that form a crest to the 
opposite hill; whose horses and hounds have 
torn through that underwood; what birds affect 
that particular underbrake; what bygone 
domestic dramas of love, jealousy, revenge, or 
disappointment have been enacted in the 
cottages, the mansions, the street, or on the 
green. The spot may have beauty... but if it 
lack memories it will ultimately pall upon him 
who settles there.”’ 

That is as true to-day as it was when 
written but, in this almost rootless age, too 
much to be hoped for. Many of us have not been 


[: 1885, in The Woodlanders, Thomas Hardy 


By EVELYN HARDY 


taxed) 350. Exempt from tithe altogether were 
the common lands (much of them uncultivatable 
even to-day because of heath, sand and poverty 
of soil), and the 240 acres of woodlands, since 
these, so it declares, were ‘‘ part of the Weald of 
Sussex.’ The words on the parchment before 
me have a royal sound; and, indeed, the ancient 
Weald, called Andred by the Saxons (from 
Anderida, the Roman fort at Pevensey), which 
stretched from Kent to Hampshire and covered 
most of the land between the North and South 
Downs, was larger. than any Royal forest, or 
chase, since it was 120 miles long and 30 broad. 

There were 27 landowners in the parish, 
four of them women. By far the largest owner 
was Sir Charles Taylor, Bart., on whose estate 
my farm-house stands, with a total of 605 acres 
and many tenants. The next largest owner was 
another baronet, Sir Charles Hamilton, who 
lived in the “mansion” close to the River 
Rother and its paper mill—a wheat and malt 
mill formerly—with 436 acres. A Mr. Piggott 
comes next with 195 acres south of the river, 
much of it rough heathland; and the executors 


landscape. Thus: de Hurst from the we 
hill, or hyvst; ate Kneppe (Knapp House) 
the cneappe, or crest of the hill; de Lan 
from the lamb’s bouvn, or stream; de | 
(Moor House Farm) from the mov, or ft 
which is now a wood, but was still in ; 
marked as common land and moor: de la St 
(Stubbs Hill and Stubbs Farm) from sty, 
projection or knob; and de Lyghtford 
Farm and Bridge) from the light—that 
shallow or easy—ford. All of the words | 
rise t6 the surnames are Old English. 
As field and river names are said + 
among the most ancient appellations in 
country, a study of the Iping ones is 
appointing. Some of them, unrecorded by 
tithe map agent, still cling to the fields 
question, and one can only imagine that, pres 
for time, he did not make enquiries among 
country folk themselves. For instance, 
irregular field which encircles my house — 
always been known as the Roughs, owing to 
fact that it is a strange mixture of water % 
sand on top of clay, full of obstinate 


— 


Ge) 


ROMAN ROAD WITH MODERN CART-TRACK RUNNING BESIDE IT IN THE SUSSEX PARISH OF IPING. This is part of 


road from Silchester to Chichester, and two of the local field-names may derive from it 


born in the houses in which we live, nor our 
forbears before us. Some residents have come 
from abroad; others, like birds of passage, come 
and swiftly go. But an examination of the tithe 
map of your parish can give you a sense of 
“belonging,” of approximating (if only by 
imagination) to some of Hardy’s inherited 
knowledge. For it will give you the surnames of 
old inhabitants—perhaps of the dwellers in your 
own home more than 100 years ago—and the 
names of the fields, but not of the houses; and it 
will show you the changes which have taken 
place, not only in the ownership of the land, but 
in its character and appearance. In 1842 an 
assessment of land and owners was required for 
the basis of a commutation of tithes. A minor 
Domesday Survey was undertaken, and the 
hand-drawn parish maps are accompanied by 
lists of properties bearing numbers  corre- 
sponding to those given on “the map, together 
with salient details ° written in a fine unvarying 
copperplate hand on large sheets of vellum. 

The Sussex parish of Iping, in which I live, 
is peculiar in this respect—that it follows the 
line of Saxon wood-clearings and strip-farming, 
and is six miles long but has an average width 
of only half a mile. Tn 1842 it consisted of a total 
of 1,600 acres, more than a quarter of them (440 
acres) common land, rough heath and wasteland. 
An analysis of the acres shows that there were 
580 arable and 314 of meadow, or pasture, 
subject to the payment of tithe. Glebe lands, 
half of which were taxable, occupied only 26 
acres; roads and wasteland (presumably not 


of the late Duke of Marlborough (the 5th Duke 
who had died in 1840), the Earl of Shaftesbury 
and others, held 165. Sir Charles Taylor lived 


. at Hollycombe, an estate famous for its cottage 


orné designed by Nash, and its ornamental 
woodlands and gardens described by Lady 
Dorothy Nevill in her Reminiscences, just out- 
side the parish in the adjoining one where he 
held another 500 acres. But this does not 
concern us. ; 

There were 52 tenant occupiers, some of 
them with rather unusual English surnames— 
Jetten, Fullick, Messingcombe, Metherall, Lear, 
Kinchett, Christmas, Saulter, Hogsflesh, Anker, 
Ade and Pewtress. (One lady with the surname 
of Hogsflesh, common in the parish registers, so 
much disliked it that she had it changed by 
deed poll.) As for Pewtress, the name seems to 
have died out in this westernmost corner of 
Sussex, but the West Sussex Gazette has given it 
as still extant in the middle of the county. 
The descendants of those with other surnames 
abound to this day—Heaths, Luffs, Petters, 
Staceys, Aylings and Aburrows. (Luff is said to 


derive from de Luffa, one of Chichester’s famous’ 


bishops who came from Germany and founded 
the Cathedral, dying in 1123.) 

It is a noticeable fact in this parish that 
almost all of the names of the old farms, ponds, 
woods and so on, taken from the surnames of 
their 12th-century Anglo-Norman holders—de 
Hurst, de Lamburne, de la More, de la Stubbe, 
Duraunt and de Lyghtford—were, in turn, 
taken from some distinguishing feature of the 


tussocks which have defied all but the 1 
farmer-owner. This appears in the list as F 
Acres only. Among interesting names | 
Long Cow, Standwater, Rainbow, Roundabo 
Sheepwash Meadow, Slippers and Winding I 
Field. (Slippers suggests wild orchises, or lz 
slippers.) The number of Kiln, and Bu 
House Fields suggests two industries—lir 
burning and iron-smelting—for which t 
part of the country was famed in Elizabett 
and Jacobean days. But the three most intere 
ing names are Dinner Hall, Marze Land z 
Anger Copse. The first is a corruption of Dun: 
Hill, the pretty hill with a crest of beech tr 
which bears a name with a Celtic pre 
suggestive of fortifications (dun, a fortress), 
Roman road passing over its sloping west 
side. The other two field-names appear to b 
some relation to this very road, of which — 
parish should be justly proud, since it is 
Chichester-Silchester road discovered from — 
air less than three years ago by members of 
archeological staff of the Ordnance Survey, < 
described by Ivan Margary in the first volu 
of his Roman Roads of Britain (1955). 

Upper and Lower Marze Lands lie : 
mediately above the Roman posting station 
Iping Marsh, and Anger Copse adjoins it wh 
the road rises out of the Rother on its v 
southward across Iping Common, studded w 
its tumuli, to the Downs. It may be argued t! 
both Marze and Anger are corruptions of lc 
surnames—Mars and Anker. (A Samuel An 
lived in my house in 1842.) Yet no one of th 
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| }ODMEN AT WORK ON LAND WHICH WAS ARABLE IN THE LAST CENTURY. 


mes seems ever to have held land in the 
jtish, certainly not at that date. So it is 
yssible that these field names preserve the 
jidition of the lost Roman road. Perhaps the 
id of War was worshipped in the posting 
ition, just as Mithras was on the Wall, in 
jichester, and in London. And Anger may be 
‘corruption of aggev, the crown of the road. 
/other explanation of Marze is a mis-spelling 
‘the name given to metal iron in old chemistry, 
‘nars colours” being the name for pigments 
tracted from iron stone and coloured with 
ym oxide. In other words, Upper and Lower 
llow Field, Iron Hill, and other like names, 
/ well as the Marze Lands, may relate to the 
m industry referred to above, and a sub- 
liary extraction of iron for chemical purposes. 
As for the changes which a study of the 
she map and list confirm, the most obvious 
le, as we might expect, is the splitting up of the 
tge estates. Where there were formerly three 
four large holders of land there are now more 
‘an two dozen smaller ones. Second is the 
vaining of large areas of marsh land; third the 
jurpation and enclosing of common lands, 
aking a larger amount of arable and pasture. 
ourth, the making of new roads running east 
id west, bisecting those which formerly ran 
aly north and south, from the coast upwards 
j the Portsmouth road, and linking together 
djacent strip parishes, neighbouring villages 
ad market towns. Fifth, the disappearance of 
ie numerous shaws, or small copses which 
bounded in almost every field to provide 
‘attles for the protection of 
irge flocks of sheep which 
mwmerly covered the high 
round, and wood for cottage 
earths before coal was plenti- 
ilor wages adequate. Sixth, 
he change in the nature of 
he upland fields (behind my 
ouse) in the northern part of 
he parish. For these were 
ormerly arable and now are 
hestnut copses. 

My neighbour, old ‘‘Keep- 
” Robins, remembers talking 
vith the predecessor in his 
ottage (which was once the 
amlet’s shop, just as the cot- 
age between us was once the 
Yld School-house), who told 
im that she remembered 
hem in cultivation. Later 
heep ran in these meadows. 
fr. Robins is now 72 and 
he old woman was 74, and 
his easily carries us back 
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background are bound chestnut palings 


80 years or more when to hold too much culti- 
vated land was a taxable failing, when sheep 
farming began to be unremunerative and 
the hill-clinging pastures were turned over to 
woodland. As late as 1873, however, the 
ordnance map shows these fields as arable. 

But now, among his saplings—set close to 
make them grow straight and cut every seven 
to ten years for hop poles, Sussex fencing, pea- 
and bean-sticks and other wooden articles—the 
woodman is at work, his gypsy-like tent flapping 
in the raw winds of a gusty day, and the 
starch-blue smoke from his fire of chips and bark 
threading its way through the purple-budded 
standing chestnuts. 

The last change is the number of new 
houses in the parish. Where before there were 
only the yellow-grey stone cottages, taken for 
granted and often neglected, but now eagerly 
sought after by architect, artist, country-lover 
and ex-town-dweller, there are many more of 
brick, rough cast, cedar and deal. Within a mile 
or two of this house, as the crow flies, no fewer 
than 15 small houses have been built in the last 
eight years—one of them, alas, in the middle of 
the Roman posting station—and in the years 
not eaten up by wars in the last century many 
more must have been built. 

Unfortunately, a decimation and destruc- 
tion of the woodlands and ornamental gardens 
of the large estates has also taken place. Gone 
are the splendid oaks of Iping Park (now called 
Hammer Wood)—64 acres of them towering 
above the great Hammer Pond west of the 
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On the right are pea- and bean-sticks; in the 


Roman road. (The felling has revealed a 
hitherto unknown Iron Age camp with double 
ditches.) Gone the daphne, hammamaelis and 
andromeda, the rare azalea and rhododendron 
of gorgeous hue, sheltering beneath them at 
Hollycombe, where they were lovingly planted 
by a Fellow of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
Sir Charles Taylor’s successor. 

At Nymans, another famous Sussex garden, 
the late Colonel Messel used to send out 
gardener-ambassadors to the Himalayas to 
acquire new species, and the variety and pro- 
fusion of the shrubs on the Hollycombe estate, 
the woodlands of which stretch into this parish, 
implies that Colonel Hawkshaw may have done 
likewise. The speculative buyers of estate and 
timber, and the tree-fellers, care nothing for 
horticulture or beauty, but only to assess the 
approximate weight, girth and worth of standing 
timber. Oak bark is seldom purchased by the 
tanner of English leather and lies rotting in the 
mould, or is wantonly burnt on the spot. The 
owner no longer insists on the trees being cut 
when the sap is not rising, and the crash of the 
woodland monarchs is heard in late spring and 
even summer, the flaming orange or scarlet 
shrubs crushed beneath them never to rise or 
bloom again. A fact not disclosed or suggested 
by an examination of the tithe map and its 
accompanying list, this is one of the distressing 
features of our time and landscape, mercifully 
hidden from the ears and eyes of former owners, 
proud in their possession and the beauty of 
their estates. 


MEDIZVAL BRIDGE OVER THE RIVER ROTHER AT IPING 
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HAREWOOD THREE-DAY HORSE TRIAI 


MR. 


IAN 


DUDGEON, WHO LAST 


HE excellent programme provided for the 

Three-day Horse Trials at Harewood, 

Yorkshire, won by Mr. Ian Dudgeon 
on Charleville, sets out, intey alia, an import- 
ant purpose of the proceedings. ‘‘ For four years,”’ 
it says, ““Harewood has played its part, together 
with Badminton and Windsor, in providing 
facilities for horses and riders to obtain experience 
in the severe test of the Three-day Event.”’ Nor 
is this claim anything but fully justified. By now 
Harewood has established a tradition of its 
own; a tradition of friendly efficiency with which 
it is a pleasure to work, with all the efforts of 
the executive concentrated on the convenience 
of all, and a course and rings upon which 
it would be difficult to improve. Here, indeed, 
are the conditions under which sound experience 
can be obtained—horse trials without tears, 
other than those of the individual’s own 
making. 

Mention is also made in the programme 
of the necessity of looking ahead to 1960, 
when, at the next Olympic Games, we shall have 
to defend the title we gained so gloriously at 
Stockholm. It is pertinent, accordingly, to 
glance for a moment at this year’s Harewood 
as it affects this longer view. When we 
do so, I fear that nothing very constructive yet 
emerges. 

We must not count on a change of heart 
on the part of our Continental friends as 
regards the eligibility of women riders in the 
Olympic Three-day Event—not for some time to 
come at any rate, although the state of things 
to-day, financial and social, may well influence 
the matter abroad as it does here. The presence 
of only two men among the 14 British runners 
(there were also two from France and one from 
Ireland) at Harewood shows what is happening. 
The problem of horses is not affected especially 
by this aspect of the matter, provided that 
young men can be brought on. 

The kind of combination for a long-term 


WEEK WON THE THREE-DAY 


_ By LIONEL eS ON 


ON CHARLEVILLE 


policy that seems to be required was possibly 
exemplified by Mr. David Bolton and his six- 
year-old grey mare Cottage Romance. Both have 
much to learn yet—the rider, for one thing, not to 
forget to follow the instructions to the letter (he 
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HORSE TRIALS AT HAREWOOD, YORKSHIR 


had to be eliminated on a technicality whi 
the second day’s reports came in)—but) 
liked their outlook to the business from what 
saw of them going across the country, especial 
their leap over the formidable pit-props out 


MISS GILLIAN MORRISON, THE RUNNER-UP, ON JUST WILLIAM 


/MISS JILL KENT, WHO CAME THIRD, 
TAKING A JUMP ON PEPY 


| the wood. Pepy, ridden by Miss Jill Kent, 
both new to a Three-day, was another promising 
| ‘horse, I should say. They finished third, next to 
‘seven-year-old Just William, who, in the hands 
of Miss Gillian Morrison, is, of course, another 
power in the land. 

To turn to the Event itself, the veteran 
Bambi V, ridden by Miss Margaret Hough, just 
headed two other ladies Miss Kent and Miss 
Jennifer Johnson (on Radar) for first place in 
the dressage—which was the simple “‘ Harewood 

‘Dressage Test.” It is a fairly elementary test 
and technical opinion seemed to be that the 
general standard was good. I shall, accord- 
ingly, leave it at that. For the record, the 
first three scores, in the order which I have 
given the horses, were 35.33, 39.33 and 39.67 
penalties. 

The second day’s proceedings ended with 
the competition still very open, Just William 
having 7.90 penalty points to the 9.39 of the 12- 
year-old Charleville in the experienced hands of 
Mr. Ian Dudgeon. Pressing upon these two was 
the gallant novice Pepy with her no less gallant 
rider, with a score of minus.13.29 penalties. 

The advantage of this course over any 
other, if it has one, is, in my view, that the 
amount of up-and-down calls for nicer judge- 
ment of pace. Phase C (roads and tracks) 
especially testing in this connection. The 
obstacles had not been very much altered from 
last year, and several of them had a drop 
on landing. Two such fences followed the 
quarry, and the same thing was noticeable else- 
where. In my view, this tendency in a test 
of this nature is a good one. The entrance to the 
wood by the “hop, step and leap” had been 
strengthened by a larger log, and the pit-props 
out had had an extra layer, I believe. I had 
rather feared this fence, where it would be a 
case, it looked, of “hit it and go.’ Only Bol- 
devil was, I fancy, in real trouble here, however, 
and, as is so often the case, it was not the 
supposed difficulties which caused the trouble, 
but the rather easier ones. Bambi got mixed 
up at the drop fences beyond the quarry, 
becoming entangled in a rein and not regaining 
her serenity until finally put out for refusing 
to jump into the lake, where, this year, a post 
and rails was provided. 

There were four eliminations in all, Amarak, 
an Anglo-Arab ridden by the Hon. Heather 
Galbraith, Little Mo (Miss Wollard), Lady 
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Biddy (Miss Bullock) and Cottage Romance. In 
view of the good going, the times were not 
especially fast, but this is not a fast course; nor 
is it intended to be. 

Miss V. Gilligan and Jungle Queen got the 
best bonus in the steeplechase, 34.29 out of a 36 
possible, and there was only one other in the 
30s here. Just William led for bonus in the 
cross-country with 44.36 out of a possible 72. 
Always consistent and very wise, Mr. lan 
Dudgeon and his Charleville were always there 
and easily ended this phase in second place to 
Just William with Pepy third. 

Thus we came to the last day with very 
open minds. The British Windsor team, four of 
whom had shown us their paces in the, dressage 
and cross-country—High and Mighty appear- 
ing especially to advantage—did not jump the 
show-jumping course. Nor, indeed, was it cer- 
tain that Just William, obviously short of a leg, 
would do so, but it was decided to let him jump. 
Going first in his easy style, he was clear to the 
last fence, the wall, when a dislodged brick took 
away this brave pair’s chance of first place, for 
Charleville, coming next, made no mistake. 
Pepy hit a brick, too, for third place. M. Michel 
Cochenet on Mme. Clement’s seven-year-old 
mare Violette—a big man on a very gallant 
small horse—was fourth. 

Thus the trumpeters of the Scots Greys 
sounded a fanfare for the victory of one of 
their ex-officers, the son of another. I do not 
believe that, as the Princess Royal presented the 
trophy, there was anyone in the ground who 
grudged Mr. Ian Dudgeon a victory for which he 
has so consistently battled and which, until now, 
has always just escaped him. 


MISS VIRGINIA GILLIGAN, WHO CAME FIFTH ON JUNGLE QUEEN 
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A FAMOUS BRIDGE IN ART = 2, cuarves carrin 


la | \HERE were artists in 18th-century 

England, particularly those belonging to 

the water-colour school, who were 
attracted by the transformation of the English 
scene which was taking place as a result of the 
early stages of the Industrial Revolution. 
Dr. Klingender, in his book, Avt and the Indus- 
tvial Revolution, has given a fascinating account 
of how the treatment of this theme, from the 
middle of the 18th century onwards, reflected 
not only the increasing horrors of industrialisa- 
tion, but the change of style from the prosaic, 
matter-of-fact topography of Sandby, through 
the sublime to the romantic. 

Sometimes the achievements, rather than 
the horrors, of industrialism were stressed. 
During that Empire-building century artists 
often accompanied the great explorers to make 
sketches of the new lands in the South Seas, the 
West and the East. There were those at home 
who provided tangible reminders that these 
were not the only worlds to conquer; there 
were the peaceful conquests of factory and of 
forge to be commemorated. They were fortun- 
ate when they could find a subject in which 
industrial enterprise was found in a beautiful 
and romantic setting, when England’s green 
and pleasant land could still be recognised 
despite the dark satanic mills, when the products 
of man’s inventive genius could appeal to men 
of sensibility as well as those of sense. 

The bridge over the Severn gorge at Coal- 
brookdale, near Madeley in Shropshire, was 
such a subject: the first bridge in the world to 
be built of cast iron, a pioneer achievement in 
prefabrication, which gave the idea to Telford 
and became the forerunner of many famous 
bridges. One of the key products of the Indus- 
trial Revolution, it marked in the metal indus- 
tries a development as epoch-making as 
Arkwright’s frame, Hargreaves’s spinning jenny 
and Crompton’s mule in the textile field. 

The full development of the Industrial 
Revolution waited upon the marriage of coal 
and iron. For centuries iron had been smelted 
with charcoal made by the burning of wood. 
The iron industry was tied to the edge of the 
forests, to a rapidly wasting raw material which 
at the time was sorely needed for shipbuilding. 
How might coal be used without its sulphurous 
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1—SKETCH BY WILLIAM WILLIAMS OF THE SEVERN AT COALBROOKDALE, 


SHROPSHIRE, 


“WHERE THE IRONBRIDGE IS TO BE BUILT.” 


The bridge, 


built by Abraham Darby, was completed in 1779 


impurities making the iron brittle? By the use 
of coke obtained by burning coal in the presence 
of limestone. When iron ore, coal and lime- 
stone, traditional skills and inspired leadership 
were found together in one place, advance was 
possible. This happened in the 18th century at 
Coalbrookdale. There the New Iron Age began. 
The bridge was one of the first fruits. 

“Tron-mad”’ Wilkinson made the sugges- 
tion that iron might be used for the bridge. 
Three successive generations of the Darby 
family devised the new methods of smelting and 
casting iron. The span of the bridge is 100 ft. 
and the main arch consists of ten separate bars 
of cast iron. Each bar is 70 ft. long and six 
tons in weight, castings of a hitherto unheard-of 
size. Abraham Darby the third was responsible 
for the work and for it received the gold medal 
of the Royal Society. 

There is no doubt that the bridge seized 


the public imagination. The writer of the Tor- 
rington Diaries could ask the question: “ But of 
the Ironbridge over the Severn which we 
cross’d and where we stopp’d for half an hour 
what shall I say?’’ And he could supply the 
answer: ‘‘that it must be the admiration, as it 
is one of the wonders, of the world.” 
Admiration, we may be sure, because it 
combined beauty with utility. Its graceful arch 
and filigree detail, contrasting with the stout 
pylon-like abutments, which were made neces- 
sary by the steep slope of the banks on either 
side, are as functional as the high vaults of a 
Gothic cathedral. It still stands, after nearly 
two hundred years, and is the property of the 
Shropshire County Council, freed from tolls 
and designated by the Ministry of Works as 
an Ancient Monument. A monument it is, not 
only to men’s ingenuity and engineering skill, 
but to an 18th-century taste and a judgement 


2.—_DRAWING OF THE FINISHED BRIDGE BY MICHAEL ANGELO ROOKER. An engraving after this drawing was published in 1782 


| the appropriate use of materials which were 
jo often forgotten as the Industrial Revolution 
{n its course and remembered only by a few 
_|ke Paxton, of whose Crystal Palace it seems to 
lve almost a hint. 

It is not surprising that when the bridge 
las completed a record of it should be desired, 
ie kind of record which could be multiplied in 
jae rapidly developing art of aquatint with 
\Eching. A leading topographical artist, Michael 
|mgelo Rooker, that neat and fastidious fol- 
ywer of Paul Sandby, made a drawing (now in 

be Aberdeen Art Gallery) soon after the open- 
jag of the bridge, for the engraving was pub- 
‘shed only three years later. 

|| The drawing is as admirably suited to its 
jopographical, record-providing function as for 
eproduction by the engraver. It is little more 
han a stained drawing, dainty but exact, full 
‘)f luminosity, in blues, greys and greens, with 
ints of warmer tints. Accuracy has mattered 
nore than emotional expressiveness. The bridge 
night have made those who saw it built draw 
heir breaths; the drawing causes not a gasp. 
Phe clean, precise workmanship is as accurate 
is the hands of those who drew out on the 
irawing-board or traced out in the sand of 
the moulding bed the lines of the huge arches. 
We can still see the holes made by the point of 
the compass used when the artist could not 
trust his hand too far. 


The 18th-century taste for Classical com- 
position is still evident. The bridge occupies 
‘the whole width of the composition, the arch 
allows the necessary vista down the centre and 
the wooded slopes close in on either side like 
wings of a theatre. There are glimpses of 
the ironworks in the distance and figures on and 
around the bridge to break the quiet serenity 
of the landscape. On the river there is the 
“energetic paddler of one of those coracles which 
jwe used to be taught were the characteristic 
craft of the Ancient Britons, but survived until 
modern times in Wales and the Welsh Marches 
-and were made near Coalbrookdale. The engrav- 
ing from the drawing was done by W. Ellis and 
was published in 1782, respectfully dedicated to 
his Majesty George III by “‘his faithful and 
dutiful subjects the Coalbrookdale Company.”’ 
Other drawings and prints quickly followed. 

One of the earliest was a bold woodcut produced 
by J. Edmunds, of near-by Madeley. George 
| Robertson painted a number of Coalbrookdale 
|scenes, including the bridge, during the 1780s, 
/and an engraving from his drawing was done by 
| James Fittler in 1788. In the ten years between 
|Rooker’s drawing and that of Robertson the 
| influence of the sublime was making itself felt. 
| The bridge is no longer the dominant centre of a 
symmetrical composition designed clearly to set 
| forth its construction. Using a vantage point 
| on the opposite bank of the river from Rooker, 
| Robertson has subordinated the bridge to the 
| conical hill, which has been brought into the 
| 


Hs 
4.—_THE IRON BRIDGE IN 1904 
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FITTLER DATED 1788 AFTER A PAINTING BY 


GEORGE ROBERTSON 


middle of an asymmetrical composition in 
which light and shade play a dramatic part. 
Man and his works no longer occupy the centre 
of the stage; no longer in command of nature, 
they are subject to its moods. 

In 1823 a mezzotint was published by M. 
Dubourg, illustrator of a number of topo- 
graphical works whose drawing-board style was 
reverting from the romantic to the documentary. 
Engravings of the bridge are still produced, and 
in the Royal Academy exhibition this year were 
water-colours by Edward Bawden and John 
Nash in which it provides the main feature of 
the composition. 

Paradoxically, but not perhaps surpris- 
ingly, the bridge attracted the attention of 
artists before it was built. The achievements of 
the Darbys and Wilkinsons had so focused 
attention on Coalbrookdale that once it was 
projected the intentions of the promoters soon 
became generally known. The topographical 
draughtsman, sketching the many “ prospects” 
in which Shropshire is so rich, would come to 
hear of it and be attracted to the spot even if 
the magnet of the ironworks had not drawn 
him there earlier, as it had Thomas Smith of 
Derby in 1755, when he did a view of the upper 
works which was engraved by Vivares. 

Twenty years afterwards came William 
Williams (c. 1740-98). A scrap-book of his 


sketches, which has recently come into the pos- 
session of the Aberdeen Art Gallery, contains a 
drawing in pencil, with grey and brown wash, of 
the Severn Gorge, from the left bank, but other- 
wise from approximately the same position as 
Rooker’s drawing. Similar boats line the banks 
of the river and a man is paddling across in a 
coracle. There is no bridge but, lightly written 
in pencil, is the caption: “ A View on the River 
Severn at Madely near Coalbrook Dale and 
where the ironbridge is to be built.” 

This William Williams, who, Redgrave 
says, was awarded a premium by the Society of 
Arts in 1758, was painting portraits in Norwich 
in the 1760s. In 1766 he advertised in Norwich 
for “an ingenious youth as an apprentice as he 
is about to leave for London.”’ From the early 
70s he submitted works to the Royal Academy 


’ and other exhibitions from a variety of addresses 


in London, whence, apparently, he would 
set out on sketching tours. The titles of his 
works, exhibited and in museums, show that 
he visited Lincolnshire, Leeds, Lancashire, 
Shropshire, North and South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire. Many of his subjects are senti- 
mental rusticities in the style of Wheatley and 
Julius Caesar Ibbetson, but he also illustrated 
Shakespeare and poems by Otway, Thomson 
and Gray and painted allegorical subjects. 

He was also a topographical landscape 
painter with an eye for the new industrial 
landscapes. He sketched the ironworks of 
Edward Bacon at Mytha, in Glamorgan, and 
made drawings of early coal-mining. In 1778 he 
exhibited at the Royal Academy two views of 
Coalbrookdale with part of the extensive iron- 
works, a morning view and an afternoon aspect 
“from Lincoln Hall, terminated by the cele- 
brated mountain the Wrekin.” 

On a visit to Shropshire, during which he 
did views of Shrewsbury and a drawing of sur- 
face mining for coal on the summit of Brown 
Clee Hill, we can imagine his hearing of the 
ironworks which were making Coalbrookdale ~ 
famous and of the plan for the bridge. He made the 
sketches which resulted in the Royal Academy 
exhibits of 1778 and a drawing to mark the 
spot where the bridge was to be erected. As the 
major part of the building of the bridge was 
carried out between 1777 and 1779 he must 
have been there in the earlier year or before. 

The sketch shows him, as a topographical 
artist, working in the tradition of Sandby and 
Rooker, with whom he must have been con- 
temporary. But he was an eclectic artist who 
was later seduced by the popularity of the senti- 
mental peasant genre of Morland, Wheatley 
and Ibbetson. 


Illustrations : 1 and 2, Aberdeen Art Gallery ; 
3, British Museum; 4, Science Museum, 
London. 
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PLAS BRONDANW, MERIONETH—II — 


THE HOME OF MR. CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS Zi 


The garden, begun in 1908 on formal lines, has been developed contin- 
uously, latterly with increasing attention to visual qualities of design. 


s WAS in the antiquarian phase,” Mr. 
Williams-Ellis has said referring to the 
distant days of 1908-14 when he began 

restoring his family’s old home in Snowdonia's 

foothills. Its rebuilding in 1951-53, after fire 
had gutted the house, enabled the owner- 
architect to give much more care to practical 
and economical planning. Yet it certainly 
cannot be said that the romantic character 
of the house has been noticeably diminished. 

The difference now is that the two aspects, 

the sentimental and the rational, have been 

combined through a greater degree of visual 
planning. 

Neither of those words, and the ideas 
they denote, were in general circulation in 
1908 ; but together they best describe the 

“phase” Mr. Williams-Ellis arrived at even- 
tually, and no less the essential change that 
has taken place in our attitude to everything 
connected with architecture during the half 
century. Indeed, he himself, as architect, 
writer, broadcaster and apostle of rural pre- 
servation, has played a foremost part in 
bringing about that change. In the garden 
that he has been making on and off through- 
out these years the same change and fusion 
of values can be traced; though no such 
reconstruction has been necessitated as for 
the house. The greater part of it remains, 
and has been extended, as the same kind of 
garden that was begun. The wildly pictur- 
esque setting, the stony terrain and con- 
tours still prompt scenic and _ practical 
analogies, with old Italian villa gardens, 
formal in design, with the accent on shape 
and pattern, and relatively little horticulture. 

Yet the emphasis in the more recent parts is 

different from that in the earlier; and features 

that used to be outstanding seem less import- 
ant than others subsequently introduced. 

One reason for this, of course, is that much 

has grown up, the hedges and cypresses 


2.—ON THE ORANGERY STEPS: 


THE HOUSE 


literally, and other 
pleasurable designs 
figuratively, to divert 
the eye. But at the 
same time I think we 
have all become less 
interested in the anti- 
quarian aspect of gar- 
dening, and with archi- 
tecture im gardens, 
than by garden archa- 
tecture, visual plan- 
Ming: -— thataeis eeebhe 
shaping of the garden, 

When Brondanw 
was described here in 
1931, I remember be- 
ing delighted by the 
romantic gatehouse at 
the entrance to the 
domain, rather Scot- 
tish in Lorimer’s style. 
In the garden the most 
important thing then 
seemed to be the mas- 
sive little orangery at 
its south-west corner 
(Fig. 5). Both these 
components, built in 
1914, are still engaging 
and play a rdle in the 
scheme, but the roles 
have become relatively 
less significant. We 
expect, and find, 
things more visually 
interesting. 

Chief of these is 
the relationship of house, garden and land- 
scape. This aspect is greatly enhanced; 
though I miss a pair of gate-piers at the head 
of steps descending from the forecourt to the 
main terrace, which stood out grandly against 


1.—“CASTEL BRONDANW ”: 
THE HILL ABOVE THE HOUSE 


AND GARDEN FROM THE SOUTH-WEST 


1957 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


THE OUTLOOK TOWER Os 


the mountains across the valley. They are 
still there, but are now covered with creepers. 
The appearance of the house and its con- 
nection with the garden have been very 
much improved by the buttressing addition 
that had to be made in 1937 to its 
west side (Figs. 2 and 12). It gives 
focus to this elevation, stops the eye 
from glancing off it when seen at an 
angle (Fig. 4), and has the effect of 
tying house and garden together— 
the terrace walk tunnels through 
it. 

As set out in the plan (Fig. 9) 
the garden falls neatly into three 
areas corresponding to phases of 
time and taste. The first, 1908-14, is 
represented by the forecourt, and the 
rectangle west of and below it (Fig. 
2). This originally consisted in little 
more than a sloping lawn contained 
by hedges, with the orangery at the 
south-west corner, and several fine 
old trees, among them a handsome 
ilex (Fig. 12). In the second phase, 
roughly 1920-35, this rectangle was 
extended north and south. The 
flagged terrace, which starts at the 
stables (Fig. 3), was extended north- 
wards to end in a round belvedere 
giving a glorious panorama of moun- 
tains over the thick low wall enclos- 
ing it (Fig. 7). On the axis of the 
terrace a dipping-well has a plat- 
form over it reached by steps 
which also serves as a stile if one 
wants to get over into the field be- 
yond. The whole feature is delightful 
garden architecture of the ’30s. 

In the other direction, south of 
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4A WALK ALIGNED ON THE PEAK OF CNICHT 5.—THE ORANGERY, BUILT IN 1914 
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the original lawn, a yew-hedged flower-garden was 
completed. It has two main alleys at right angles, of 
which that going north-south has at its south end a 
raised roundel enclosed by a honey-suckled parapet. 
We are looking out of this, called the Apollo belvedere 
from the statue that lives there, through a leafy arch 
in Fig. 8. 

Northwards, as the ground rises, this alley ascends 
a semi-circle of steps between masonry piers (Fig. 4) 
to a little square and fountain: in Fig. 6 we are 
looking back over the pool, which contains the ever- 
pleasing fire-boy figure (squirting the fountain from 
his hose) modelled by Gertrude Knoblock. This alley is 
not parallel but at a slight angle to the longer main terrace. 
A difficulty with the latter was that, having to be parallel 
with the house-front, it could not be aligned on the 
dramatic silhouette of Cnicht, the mountain that is the 
clou of the view northwards. But, by slewing this hedged 
enclosure through a few degrees, this alley could be, and, - 
as Fig. 4 shows, is, aimed straight at Cnicht’s peak. 
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9.—PLAN. 1, Entry gate to forecourt and house. 2, Stables. 3, Orangery. 4, Apollo 
belvedere. 5, Cross alleys in the yew garden. 6, The fountain lawn. 7, Belvedere roundel 
terminating the terrace. 8, The fire memorial. 9, Quarry pool 
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(Left) 6. THE FOUNTAIN POOL. (Above) 7.THE BELVEDERE ROUNDE 
AT THE NORTH END OF THE TERRACE 


8.—THE YEW WALK FROM THE SOUT 
ROUNDEL 


The cross alley has Moel Hebog as | 
distant object (Fig. 10), but its east e 
runs into the hillside below the dr 
(Fig. 13). There a masonry frontispie 
houses three statues, the arches of which a 
repeated in yew at the other end, serving al 
to provide that traditional device of gard 
designers—partial closure of a_ vista 
heighten expectation, and to contrast wi 
the uninterrupted length of the north-sou 
alignments. The degree of variety combin 
with the formal lay-out of this part of t 
garden is a testimony to its quality as gard 
architecture. I am less happy about the stey 
piers and urns, under the ilex and leadi 
to a platform made in the sloping lawn (Fi 
12), aligned on the “buttress,” but not relat 
to anything else. On the other hand, W 
Williams-Ellis nearly always succeeds in ge 
ting his masons to produce lovely textu1 
This quality is a levtmotif running all throu; 
the garden, most evident in the rough 
flagged paths, but just as effective in t 
more carefully patterned cobbles and sla 
in the front door path (Fig. 11). 

This leads, through the entrance gat 
and across the approach road, into the thi 
area and phase of the garden, which h 
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jajely taken shape since the war. This area is entirely 
juresque, consisting in limited but forceful 
ursions into ‘the rocky, wooded hillside. It suggests 
t Mr. Williams-Ellis, as garden designer, has passed 
yugh the same phases as did 18th-century planners, 
jn building objects in a formalised setting, through 
enhancing of the “genius of the place,” to composing 
iantic scenery. The avenue is lined with chestnuts, 
gally planted half a century ago, and climbs 
gonally up through young plantations to a point where 
hasm formed by an old quarry overhangs a natural 
i. It is there that the flaming urn monument to the 
ming and rebuilding of the house, illustrated last week, 
®#lramatically perched. Thence a path climbs out of the 
od over boulder-strewn grass till it gains the hill’s crest. 
ere, in the authentic spirit of Squire Headlong and of 
the view-mad Regency landowners who turned their 
ates into landscape pictures, Mr. Williams-Ellis has 
(lt perhaps the last of genuine follies (Fig. 1), a 
yspect tower surveying the panorama of estuary and 
antains. 

The tower looks convincingly like a ruined castle, 


pugh the scale of the building is really about half what it 
jms; about 25 ft. high, instead, as we might suppose, at 
/st50. Built largely of stone gathered from the site, it has 
f ors of reinforced concrete providing three low rooms, the 

firth storey being open to the sky. Its building was 10.—THE WEST END OF THE 
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CROSS ALLEY 


|._THE PATH IN THE FORECOURT FROM THE FRONT DOOR. (Right) 12.—THE WEST FRONT FROM BENEATH THE ILEX 


partly occasioned by the desire, during uncertain times 
between the wars, to keep together in some employment 
the little band of estate masons, when any more construc- 
tive building, either at Portmeirian or Brandanw, was 
held up. 

But in fact, Mr. Williams-Ellis tells me, “it belatedly 
bodied forth the handsome wedding present from my 
fellow Welsh Guardsmen in 1915, when I persuaded my 
commanding officer that they should subscribe to a 
ruin that I wanted instead of to a piece of silver plate 
that I did not.”” Entirely visual as its purpose was and is, 
“Castel Brondanw”’ can claim to have served a military 
purpose in so far as the Home Guard used it as a post. 
Its peaceful function is to add the sweep of Tremadoc 
Bay from Harlech to Pwllheli and the panorama of the 
Snowdon giants round to Rhinog Fach above Dolgelley, 
to the more introverted pleasures afforded by the older 
garden’s enclosures. 

So all moods are provided for by this garden, 
which is both contemporary and historic. It is contem- 
porary in its limiting labour to what can be 
done mechanically—mowing and clipping—and in its 
development of visual design; historic in its restatement 
of garden-making’s succeeding phases in past centuries, 
the changing preferences for which reflect the movement 
13.—THE EAST END OF THE CROSS ALLEY of taste in our own time. 
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By T. R. PEACE 
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PLANTS THAT GROW ON TREES | 


MISTLETOE GROWING ON POPLAR, A FAIRLY COMMON HOST. Mistletoe in this country does little, if any, damage to 1 
(Right) TREE WHICH HAS BEEN DISTORTED INTO A SPIRAL BY HONEYSUCKLE GROWING ROUND IT. Honeys 


sometimes strangles trees 


T can be said of plants, as well as of fleas, 
I that “big plants have little plants upon 
their backs to bite ’em, and little plants have 
lesser plants and so ad infinitum. ” If we think 
of trees as our big plants, they certainly have 
plenty of little plants upon their backs, though 
perhaps the most important thing we need to 
know is, do the little plants bite them? 

In humid tropical forests many 
plants live in accumulations of leaf 
mould on the stems and in the 
branch crotches of trees. Some of 
the finest orchids are found in such 
positions. In Britain, however, we 
have few plants of this nature, 
‘though in moist shady woods we 
may find ferns, particularly the 
common polybody, growing on tree 
trunks. Such ferns are not parasitic 
on the trees, but are subsisting en- 
tirely on bark debris and leaves 
washed down the trunks. 

A much more varied selection 
of plants can be found on old pol- 
lard willows along the East Anglian 
rivers. Such trees are nearly always 
hollow or rotten in the centre, so 
that seeds, which have germinated 
in the leaf debris lying among the 
cut branches of the pollarded top, 
can root down through the decayed 
wood to the ground. I have seen 
wild rose, bramble, and even trees 
of other species growing in the 
crowns of these picturesque old 
willows. In an investigation made 
some seventy years ago about 
eighty different species were re- 
corded, on willows near Cambridge. 


“SECRET TOOTHWORT” 
WHICH GROWS IN DAMP PLACES ON 
WILLOWS AND POPLARS. It does not appear to harm the trees 


In the wetter parts of the country the stems 
and branches of trees are often thickly clothed 
with fluffy grey lichen, which is also a kind of 
plant, but again not a parasitic one. Many 
lichens can grow on rocks; in fact, all they 


demand is a place to grow where they will not 
be smothered by more luxuriant vegetation. 
They can get their food from rain-washed debris 


(LATHRAEA CLANDESTINA), 
THE ROOTS OF 


and the decay of their own slowly gro 
fronds. They are often more luxuriant or 
healthy trees, which has led people to sup 
that they are parasitic on them. The fact is 
a healthy, fast-growing tree sloughs off its ¢ 
bark, and the lichen with it, as it grows, 
therefore never accumulates a lot of lic 
the unhealthy tree keeps its bark and 
lichens with it. 

But perhaps the most fan 
plant growing on the tree its 
mistletoe. The green bunche 
this parasitic plant are know 
most of us, particularly in the 
cider orchards of the west, for < 
is one of its favourite host tree 
is also fairly common on lime, po 
sycamore and hawthorn,’ but i: 
common on oak, rare on elm 
walnut, and does not seem to 
been recorded in Britain on b 
Perhaps the most surprising 1 
is that one mistletoe plant is o 
ionally found growing parasiti 
on another. To see heavy mist 
infestations, however, we need | 
to France, where over large ; 
neatly every poplar carries 
ten to fifty bunches. This amou 
mistletoe does have a depre 
effect on the growth of the tree 
heavily infected trees always | 
yellow foliage, but I expect 
owners get enough from the sz 
the mistletoe to make up for a s 
loss of timber. The light infec 
we usually get in England and V 
dolitile, ifany, damage, for mist 
is a slow-growing plant, and 1 


j}1ourishment from the trees it infests. We 
r to be at the northern limit of its growth, 
js not found naturally beyond Yorkshire. 
|)n the Continent there are two other forms 
itletoe which attack conifers—one on silver 
je other on pines. The yellow green of the 
j;toe against the dark foliage of the pines 
5) les a very startling contrast. In fact, there 
tliany kinds of mistletoes the world over: 
5] of them, for instance the dwarf mistletoes 
»| uthobium) on conifers in North America, 
| lally serious sources of forest loss. We are 
( |to have only our one tame and controllable 
Phere are parasites on the roots of trees 
\It is not my intention to discuss the many 
\that attack tree roots, or for that matter 
5) that damage the leaves and the shoots or 
: le timber of trees, though in the strict sense 
ejalso are plants. But there are a number of 
ring plants which live on tree roots. These 
jde the toothworts and some of the broom- 
=|, most of them plants with no leaves and 
{|x inconspicuous spikes of dull white or 
“nish flowers; but one introduced species, 
\(aea clandestina, or, to coin an English name, 


2 1 


|st crocus-like in colour and form. It grows 
lamp places on the roots of willows 
‘poplars, apparently doing them no harm 
\l, and is “secret” or ‘‘hidden’”’ because 
jaows no stem above ground, only its 
lowers. _ 

In Britain we have only three climbers 
h are capable of going up large trees—ivy, 
satis and honeysuckle. There are, of course, 
fal garden climbers which can be grown 
| old trees. Indeed, I would consider it the 
j'way to display the terribly vigorous Poly- 
m baldschuanicum, some of the more ram- 
garden clematis, such as C. montana, and 
istrus articulatus, with its spindle-like berries. 
j of the finest roses I have ever seen was an 
ea’s Golden Rambler trained over an old 
|e tree; I wish the British climate were warm 
\igh for us to get the gorgeous combinations 


COUNTRY 


HEAVY GROWTH OF IVY ON A LARCH. 
Ivy does most of its damage by smothering 
the tree’s foliage 


of tree and climber that one sees in southern 
Europe with the Banksian roses, 

Honeysuckle falling in colourful scented 
showers from the trees which it has climbed, or 
clematis wreathing tall hedgerows as traveller’s 
joy with its white flowers, or as old man’s beard 
with its fluffy seed heads, are both familiar 
glories of the English countryside. Wild clematis 
may occasionally provide us with our nearest 
approach to the lianas of the tropical jungle. 
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Starting on a young tree and growing up into 
the crown, it can go up as the tree increases in 
height, still maintaining its connection with its 
roots by its long swaying rope-like stems. Un- 
fortunately both these plants are enemies of the 
forester. Honeysuckle twines so tightly round 
‘young trees as to distort or even strangle them, 
sometimes girdling them, but more often leaving 
a point of weakness at which the trunk sub- 
sequently breaks in the wind. Clematis does not 
twine, but the weight of its shoots and leaves 
will often bend down a young tree up which 
it has grown and in any case it keeps the light 
away from the leaves. In young plantations, 
therefore, the forester is compelled to cut these 
two climbers off his trees if he wants to get good 
timber. 

There is no suggestion, however, that 
clematis or honeysuckle are parasitic on the 
trees up which they grow. Many people hold a 
very different view about ivy. This is primarily 
because it climbs with the aid of short roots, and 
it can be readily assumed that these roots are 
actually obtaining nourishment from the tree. 
This whole subject was ably discussed by Miles 
Hadfield in Country Lire, April 5, 1956; he 
arrived at the conclusion, with which I entirely 
agree, that ivy is not a parasite, the roots being 
purely a means of fastening the climbing shoots 
to the tree. I can add little to what Mr. Hadfield 
has said, except to point out that the roots pro- 
duced by ivy growing up a wall—and it can 
hardly parasitise a wall—are exactly the same 
as those found on ivy from a tree, a clear indica- 
tion, I would think, that in both cases they are 
serving the same simple function of holding it 
to a vertical surface. Admittedly, if ivy grows 
out over the branches it may smother the foliage 
and damage the tree, and there is a possibility 
that a large ivy rooted at the base of a tree may 
compete with its roots for moisture and nourish- 
ment, but it certainly is not a parasite. Ivy 
does not ‘bite’? the big plants on which 
it grows. 

Photographs 
Janet Nimmo. 


by M. Nimmo, drawing by 
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[E LIANA-LIKE STEMS OF WILD CLEMATIS GROWING UP A TREE. (Right) A MASS OF WILD CLEMATIS ENVELOPING 


A TREE. 


Clematis does not strangle a tree but weighs it down and keeps light from its leaves 
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Cup match was’ played in the United 
States and the British were beaten by 
eight matches to four, one of which was won by 
Bernard Darwin. It is a sad fact that in seven 
subsequent’ visits no British side has done as 
well in terms of points. But the mathematics of 
the matter are not everything, and there is no 
possible doubt that Gerald Micklem’s team at 
Minikahda ‘achieved the finest performance of 
any visiting side and justified fully the immense 
amount of planning and preparation which were 
given to its being. In all probability several 
members of the side will play in the match at 
Muirfield in 1959. It is now possible to antici- 
pate the outcome of that engagement with 
optimism based upon positive grounds. 
Many matches in the past have been lost 


r | NHIRTY-FIVE years ago the first Walker 
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WALKER CUP VICTORY IN SIGHT? — 


By P. A. WARD-THOMAS 


one of the cruellest ordeals any golfer can endure 
—that of seeing a commanding lead vanish 
against an opponent whose powers of recovery 
were no less than diabolical. Very few players 
in the history of the game have had the strength 
and judgement from heavy rough that Patton 
has and only Bruen, within recent experience, 
had a comparable ability to produce the fantas- 
tically improbable stroke at the least welcome 
moment. Nothing can be so disconcerting as to 
hit two perfect shots to a green and achieve 
only the same result as a man whose drive has 
torn into the trees, who makes a wonderful 
recovery somewhere near the green and then in- 
variably gets down in two. Several times on 
that burning afternoon Jack faced robbery of 
this kind, and yet hardly ever did he falter and 
never did his composure fail. There may be 


Lake Calhoun 


were we reprieved from the awful forebod 
that all four foursomes would be lost. To 
accompaniment of growling thunder and no 
distant lightning the matches began to sw 
towards the Americans as the rain lashed 
cessantly down. Then a wonderful recovery 
Wolstenholme and Shepperson from five de 
and twelve to play brought light and hope 
British and not a few American hearts. 
The glorious sunshine which filled the x 
day came a little hard on the British, for ne 
in the whole tour had it been so hot, and 
dampness all about made the air humid 
enervating. But there is no need to seek excu 
nor would it be fair, for the Americans endt 
weather which was equally unpleasant to # 
at St. Andrews two years ago. Butit might i 
helped if the British had known what heat 
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by hesitant beginnings against Americans. This 
did not happen at Minikahda, and broadly 
speaking the British began every bit as well as 
their opponents. The result was that, with the 
exception of Deighton’s single, every game re- 
mained in the balance until the final holes. Here 
probably for the first time was a team which 
did not regard Americans as creatures from 
another world possessed of talents which made 
any thought of their defeat impossible. And I 
shall never forget the wondrous feeling as it 
dawned upon us at lunch time on the second day 
that Britain could win the match. I am not 
going to be tedious with ifs and buts; never- 
theless the fact remains that had Reid Jack and 
Joe Carr won the top singles, as indeed seemed 
probable until half-way through the burning 
afternoon, the finish would have been desperate 
indeed. 

It would be churlish, indeed unjust, to 
criticise Jack for losing after being five up at 
lunch. He faced with rare courage and poise 


those who, knowing that Jack took three putts 
on the fifteenth and seventeenth holes, think in 
the traditional manner that it was the old 
story of British putting collapsing under pres- 
sure. In fact the fault lay not on the green but 
in the pitches to them which were struck a 
shade too hard from the fairway, while those of 
Patton from the rough were judged superbly. If 
Jack is to be blamed for defeat, then his mistake 
was in not starting soundly after lunch. Two 
poor second shots and one bad putt gave Patton, 
a creature of inspiration, just the impetus he 
needed. 

Defeat was more than Jack deserved, and 
it was sad that he could not have the proud dis- 
tinction of winning two matches in his year as 
champion. I always felt that he and Sewell 
would win their foursome, especially when the 
draw brought them against Kocsis and Blum, of 
all the pairs perhaps the weakest, if the word can 
be justified in speaking of an American golfer. 
And yet not until the end of a ghastly afternoon 


really like on previous days, whereas throug 
the practice a cool grey overcast lay 
Minikahda. The transition was rather sudc 

I do not believe that putting influencec 
outcome of this match as much as that of | 
of its predecessors. Sewell, who has exat 
standards in these matters, may not have 
entirely satisfied with the result of his lak 
on the greens, but the straightness of his dri 
gave Taylor, himself one of the straig! 
players in the United States, cause for wor 
ing admiration. Bussell in all conscience pt 
splendidly when his game with the other Cs 
bell approached its climax, and his victory i 
another remarkable tribute to his develop 
as a competitor. Campbell, an all-round at! 
of renown and a most personable young 1 
was not quite at his best, but Bussell bea 
American in his own land, and that at tw 
years of age is no mean performance. 

It now seems that Thirlwell will ak 
remain a paradox. Here was his supreme ch 


#1 the voices of those who suspected his 
i) to win in this company. No one in the 
hit the ball with more effortless power and 
icy than he did in the morning against 
r, whom he almost outplayed ahem gh the 
~ ee}. And yet he lunched only all square 
" sf d of three or four up, and the cause simply 
“ @oor putting. That Baxter went out in 31 
® lunch was as it may be, but the result 
ia have been different had Thirlwell trodden 
ge in the morning. No one expects Carr 
‘tt immaculately. It is not in his nature, 
| ad he not taken three putts on the 13th 
}} afternoon after two tremendous shots to 
@\eart of the green even Bill Campbell’s 
;tic golf might have been stayed a while. 
fe was a little unfortunate to find Camp- 
jo such superb form towards the end. 
No higher praise can be given to Wolsten- 
ite than to say that if all had depended upon 
at the very end he would still have won, 
against the unshakeable calmness of 
jms, a very fine golfer indeed. Wolsten- 
oie has a blessed temperament, compounded 
jnsiderable assurance, confidence and good 
s. He also played his finest golf ina position 
)pat responsibility. Scrutton, ‘too, played with 
»@) determination until the news that those 
d had lost seemed to sap his endeavour 
» hree holes slipped quietly away to Rudolph. 
+) There was much that was mermdrable of 
%)> days at Minikahda and not le .st was the 
‘)rkably generous applause and sympathy 
Wded the British golfers by the largest 
“rican crowd, some six thousand, that had 
~ attended the match. This was probably 
® pted by a desire for the British to do well 
¥) to the point of victory. The competition 
= s a British victory. Perhaps one is not so 
u jway as many people imagine. 


cwatictles 


SHEEP farmer of my acquaintance once 
| picked up a wild goat kid in the Cheviots 
~whose dam had died on the hill. He took 
"ome and reared it successfully on the bottle. 
| goatling had the whole of the farm stock to 
"dse a companion from; he selected the 
Sner’s old riding pony. They became insepar- 
| friends and during the summer months 
y used to run out together in a field opposite 
+ farm-house. 
| The goat quickly learned that the loose 
ie walls which surrounded his field were 
i: climbed over. Soon after he became 
ndly with the horse, he got out of his field 
| followed the farmer on his pony out on to 

‘hill. After that there was no keeping the 
| in. They were an unusual sight, this trio 
jman, horse and goat, as they travelled over 
)moors together. 

', Goats and horses are gregarious creatures; 
here is none of their own kind available they 
|| mix with others. A highly-bred race-horse 
jl sometimes pine unless a companion is 
ailable. A goat, a donkey or even a cat may 
ll provide the necessary companionship. 
iendships between different species of domes- 
animals are by no means rare. An alliance 
tween a dog and a cat is a common occurrence 
hundreds of households, although normally 
ese animals are antipathetic to each other. 
x kK x 

Companionship between a wild creature 
da domestic one is, because of circumstances, 
mewhat more infrequent. Association between 
ro different species of true feral beasts is 
tusual, although it does occur. I knew a roe 
ick, in an Inverness-shire deer forest, who was 
e constant companion of a red deer stag; he 
emed to act as a sort of watch-dog to his 
gger relative. The little buck probably saved 
ie stag’s life on more than one occasion by 
arming him of approaching danger. 

A certain pack of foxhounds, kennelled in 
issex, were inclined to run riot on roe deer, of 
hich there are a considerable number in the 
yunty. A former huntsman of this pack was 
iccessful in catching and hand-rearing a doe 
wn. He kept the little doe with his pack so as 
» accustom the hounds to the scent of deer. 
linnie, as this tame roe was christened, 
ecame so much a part of the pack that she 
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R. REID JACK (GREAT BRITAIN) PLAYING A CHIP SHOT ON THE EIGHTH GREEN 
IN HIS MATCH AGAINST W. J. PATTON 


By HENRY TEGNER 


used to turn out for a day’s hunting, returning 
to kennels in the evening with hounds. 

Deer and antelope fawns brought up by 
hand often form attachments to domestic 
animals. Such animals and dogs sometimes 
become great companions. It is not unnatural 
to expect young wild creatures who have been 
reared by a foster-mother of another species to 
become attached to the parent who has success- 
fully suckled them. Ferrets have been raised 
by cats; bitches have raised lion cubs. Rearings 
of this sort are not uncommon in zoos. 

* OK * 

Not far from where I live there is a ten- 
acre field which is bordered on one side by a fir 
plantation. A wire fence runs between the wood 
and the field. One evening I noticed two 
hunters, who were out at grass for the summer, 
galloping up and down the meadow as if the 
devil was after them. Suddenly I noticed the 
bounding form of a roe buck, who kept on 
circling in front of the horses. The buck would 
allow the horses to get quite close to him; he 
would then spring aside to let the bigger ani- 
mals go racing past him. This apparent game 
of catch-as-catch-can continued for ten minutes 
or more, when the buck, evidently tired of the 
game, skipped over the wire fence into the 
plantation. He waited outside the wire until 
the two horses came up to the fence. The buck 
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HAUNTED HILLS 


Sere who frequent the further hills alone 
Tell of strange fears in some uneasy place, 
That made them change their course or speed thetr 
pace 

As though the solitude had hostile grown. 
I have not known such dreads, but now and then, 
Treading some ancient track, have seemed to be 
One of an unseen journeying company ; 
For where I walked, long since walked fellow-men. 
Oh, if my wraith hereafter should return, 
Renewing for this earth my life-long love, 
It will be happy by some singing burn 
Or glorying on an airy crest above— 
Surely for wanderers no waft of fear? 
Rather the thought of a good comrade near. 

W. K. HoLMEs. 


FRIENDSHIPS BETWEEN ANIMALS 


then walked quietly into the conifer wood. The 
two horses, with their necks stretched over the 
wire and their nostrils agape, watched the 
mincing figure of the buck as he disappeared. 
This was a regular evening performance. 

Not long ago I discovered a badger’s sett 
conveniently suited for observation purposes 
above a burn. From an old oak tree across the 
stream I had a wonderful view of the entrance 
to the earth. On the first evening, while I was 
watching the young badgers, I noticed a vixen 
emerge from a disused rabbit bury above the 
badger’s sett. The vixen was soon followed by 
three cubs. The old fox went off by herself, 
leaving her cubs to join in the games which the 
young badgers were playing. 

A little later the vixen returned with a small 
bird of some kind which she gave to her cubs. 
She then crossed the burn and came towards me. 

In the field, where I was concealed behind 
the oak, there were a number of ewes with well- 
grown lambs at foot. One of these ewes, 
ignoring her lamb, went up to the vixen to 
greet her. The ewe stepped aside and lowered 
her head as if she was about to butt the fox. 
The vixen cautiously tip-toed around the sheep. 
A surprising game of tag now began between 
the two matrons. This also was no solitary 
performance, as on more than one evening I saw 
it repeated. 

* Oe 

One of the most charming friendships I 
ever witnessed concerned an old pony of ours 
and a fox cub. On a summer morning, while 
shaving in the bathroom, I saw a cub walk 
across the paddock where the pony lived. Half- 
way down the field the fox saw the pony and 
went up to her; the pony did not move. When 
the fox was within a few feet of her, he sat 
down on his haunches and gazed at her. They 
remained like this for several minutes. The cub 
then got up and trotted around the pony. This 
conversation piece—I can think of no other 
description—was repeated on ten consecutive 
days, when suddenly the cub’s visits ceased. 
Firefly, the old pony of this episode, has been a 
member of our family for 15 years. There is 
little about fox-hunting she does not know. I 
sometimes wonder what passed between these 
two strangely assorted creatures during their 
early-morning meetings. 
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FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


By DARE WIGAN 


ROBABLY the first thing that strikes the 

Pp English visitor is the casual approach to 
racing in France. For example, whereas 

the majority of those who stay at Newmarket 
for a meeting will be dividing their attention be- 
tween sausages and the form book at 9 a.m., the 
average French race-goer does not leave his 
hotel bedroom much before noon, and then is 
reluctant to discuss the.day’s sport, an omission 
for which one is duly grateful, as, indeed, I was 
during a recent holiday at Deauville. 

Racing at Deauville, which takes place 
approximately every other day in August on a 
pleasant, tree-lined course, is scheduled to 
begin at 2 o'clock, and by 1.30 the majority of 
race-goers will have ordered their lunch. By 
1.50, in other words at a time when one might 
expect the professional element to be elbowing 
one another aside in their anxiety to place bets 
on the first race, the Pari-Mutuel booths are 
deserted and as yet there is no sign of the horses. 
In fact, the first race is likely to be run at about 
2.15. 

After the first race the programme falls 
farther behind the advertised times of starting, 
with the result that midway through the after- 
noon the uninitiated have completely lost their 
bearings and have difficulty in making up their 
minds about whether the animals parading in 
the paddock are two-year-olds or aged handi- 
cappers. 

It should not be thought, however, that 
because racing in France is unpunctual it is 
altogether inferior to our brand. For one thing 
it is undeniably cheaper. To begin with, the 
charge for parking a car at Deauville is 90 francs, 
or the equivalent of approximately 2s., which 
compares favourably with English race-courses. 
And when it comes to paying at the gate, the 
charge for admittance to paddock and the 
equivalent of Tattersall’s Enclosure is 400 
francs on a normal day and 600 francs when the 
programme includes an event of particular 
importance. Moreover, the view of the racing 
afforded to those who pay these modest sums 
leaves nothing to be desired, for owing to the 
flatness of the course every yard of the running 
can be seen from the lawns and stands. Such a 
view is rarely possible in this country. 


“TIT IS IN THE PADDOCK AND ON THE 


LAWNS IN FRONT OF THE STANDS 

THAT A FRENCH RACE-MEETING 

DIFFERS MOST FROM ITS ENGLISH 
COUNTERPART” 
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THE FINISH OF A GRAND PRIX AT DEAUVILLE 


Although in my comparison I have come 
down in favour of racing on the Continent, 
there are other aspects to be considered, and 
one of these is catering. Iam not going to say 
that the lunch obtainable in the dining-room of 
a French race-course is not superior to that 
served in the equivalent enclosure on an English 
course. But the prices are formidable, and the 
average race-goer prefers to eat in the town or 
bring a lunch. Light refreshments are also pro- 
hibitive in price, and only the very rich are to be 
seen sipping champagne under the gay um- 
brellas in the paddock. 


It is in the paddock and on the lawns in ' 


front of the stands that a French race-meeting 
differs most from its English counterpart. There 
is, for example, the informal dress of the race- 
goers, the men often hatless, and the women 
wearing gay summer dresses, so that the English 
in their prosaic grey flannels, and sensible shoes, 
are easily recognisable. The informality of the 
scene involves the horses, who meander in and 
out of the trees in the paddock, and the jockeys, 
who appear as if from nowhere and are hoisted 
into the saddle among children eating ice-creams 
and scurrying figures who dart hither and 
thither with rolls of flimsy papers giving the 
latest Pari-Mutuel prices. 

Mention of the Pari-Mutuel brings one 
inevitably to the subject of betting. As every- 
one knows, bookmakers are banned in France, 
and I do not intend to advance an opinion as to 
whether this is a good or a bad thing, for it is no 
concern of mine. But there is no doubt that 


, the absence of bookmakers makes a vast differ- 


ence to a race-course, for not, only does it make 
betting entirely impersonal, but one misses the 
raucous shouts from the rails followed by the 
sudden hush when the tapes are released. The 
French crowds, however, do their best to make 
up for the lack of noise, and any incident, 
however trivial, is sufficient to rouse them to 
vociferous amusement or strident indignation, 
and woe betide the jockey who is deemed to 
have ridden an injudicious race, particularly if 
his mount happens to be favourite. Even so, I 
would not say that French race-goers are less 
forgiving than are those over here, for one has 
seen some ugly demonstrations outside the 
weighing-room on English courses. 

From courses to horses. Opinion among 
well-informed turfistes was that this is no vintage 
year for French thoroughbreds. This opinion is 
borne out by the fact that their three-year-olds 
and older horses have had a comparatively lean 


time in England, though Rose Royale II carried’ 


the late Aga Khan’s colours to victory in the 
1,000 Guineas and Mr. R. B. Strassburger’s 
four-year-old colt, Montaval, pulled off a sur- 
prise win in the King George VI and Queen 
Elizabeth Stakes at Ascot. So far as the two- 
year-olds are concerned they have two brilliant 
performers, Texana, a chestnut filly by Relic, 
who is unbeaten after nine races, and Mme. 
Widener’s American-bred colt, Neptune II, 
who is also unbeaten. But as a long-term 


prospect I was more impressed by Bel acl 
well-made colt by Tourment belonging to Bi 
de Waldner, who, after winning a race at De 
ville on August 10, was desperately unlucky | 
to_ beat Neptune II in the valuable Prix Mc 
run over six furlongs on the same course 
days later. 1 

Texana’s nine victories and the fact t 
Bel Amant ran twice within the space of ei 
days suggest that the theory that one of 
reasons why the French have reaped a goo 
harvest in our classic races since the war is t 
we over-race our two-year-olds is fallacious. 
French trainer with whom I discussed 
matter was non-committal, but he poin 
out that Texana had her first race as late 
May 18, and that the distance was only f 
furlongs. And as for the number of times 1 
she has run—and won—since, he remarked y 
sensibly that if an animal showed no sign 
staleness and obviously enjoyed racing, then \ 
not continue to race it. “ After all,” he obsery 
“that is what race-horses are for.” 

In view of the facts that racing at De 
ville continues throughout August and that 
prizes offered are substantial, it is not surpri 
that owners and trainers should be temptec 
have more than one cut at the cake, and so 
finds horses pulled out three and four ti 
during the véunion. Some of them, admitte 
are beginning to show signs of wear and + 
towards the end of the month, but these, ge1 
ally speaking, are animals of modest pret 
sions whose owners run them with a forlorn h 
that they may scrape into a place. The bet 
class horses are raced if their condition se 
fies their trainers, and I found myself wonder 
whether, perhaps, we are not over-careful 
this country. After all, everyone knows tha 
is impossible to keep the average race-hors¢ 
the peak of his form for more than a few we 
at a time, so why not race him two, or e 
three times, in quick succession when he 
thoroughly fit? 

The main difference between racing 
England and France, apart from the absence: 


‘ bookmakers on the Continent, is, I think, | 


to the national characteristics of the two co 
tries. Foreigners are apt to say we, in Engla 
take our pleasures sadly. That is as may 
and certainly it is true to say that we pr 
well-organised entertainment to improm 
functions. In France, however, a day at 
races is just another outing, and the majo: 
of race-goers would resent the regimentat 
and crowd management that is accepted a 
matter of course in this country, just as 
America no sporting event is complete un 
loud music is dispensed and the programm: 
supported by a parade of attractive young lad 
In short, chacun a@ son gott, and let us hope t 
visitors from abroad will show tolerance wl 
they are herded into the Silver Ring on a bl 
day in November. 

Illustrations : 


Office. 


French Government Tou 
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PATS RED, BY S$). R. BADMIN, R.W.S. 


Autumn’s first instalment—brilliant “conkers” knocked in their prickly cases from the HORSE CHESTNUT 
1 and 1), poisonous seeds inside soft pink arils on the YEW (2 and 2a), berries setting fire to the world on the 
MOUNTAIN ASH OF ROWAN (3 and 3) and wild GUELDER ROSE (4). On the low WAYFARING TREE berries turn 
rom red to black (5). 

Gardeners often plant the evergreen STRAWBERRY TREE (6), wild in S.W. Ireland, where they call it 
Caithne. Flowers and fruit from last year’s flowers come together (6a), The “‘strawberries”’ are edible when 
‘eally soft and ripe. Nuts lose their “‘ milk ” and fill out on the HAZEL (7 and 7), More modestly, winged 
seeds ripen in dry catkins of SILVER BIRCH (8 and 8a) and hard fruits with a few seeds in them hang 
umong yellowing leaves of the COMMON LIME (9 and 9a). 

Cones on the huge CEDAR OF LEBANON (10)—cone, male flowers with pollen, and foliage (10s)—take 
several years to mature. Also common in gardens are the grey-needled form of the ATLAS CEDAR (11) 
rom North Africa, and the queer GINKGO Or MAIDENHAIR TREE (12 and 12a) from Chinese. temples with 
eaves suggestive of maidenhair fern. Fossil leaves of this very ancient tree have been found in rocks in 
Scotland. 


You can be sure 
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Shell’s series of monthly “NATURE STUDIES: Fossils, 
Insects and Reptiles’, which gave so many people 
pleasure last vear, is published in book form by Phoenix 
House Ltd. at 7s. The Shell Guide to ‘‘Flowers of the 
Countryside” and Shell's “NATURE STUDIES: Birds and 
Beasts” are also available at 7s. each. On sale at 
bookshops and bookstalls. 
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Yardley Vitamin Night Cream is magic at your fingertips. Use it regularly. 

It gives your skin the rich oils and nourishment it needs to keep it soft, 

lustrous and radiantly alive. Keep your beauty at its best in all weathers 
| with Yardley Vitamin Night Cream. 6/3 and 9/3. For an expert touch of magic, 
ees visit the Yardley Beauty Salon, 33 Old Bond Street London. 


YARDLEY Vitamin Night Cream 


SUSPECT that the sailing dinghy has 
‘become a portentous sign of the mid-20th 
4century. When our fathers boated they 
k to the river. The elegance of the river now 
ms to us to have a quaintness bordering on 
4 ridiculous, but I have noticed that those 
¥/0 boated in Edwardian days still speak of it 
fh an irrational affection which can only be 
ried by a generation who may amuse them- 
ves more exactingly but less well. The river 
Vat and the bicycle unlaced our fathers. The 
at gave them mystery and the bicycle gave 
j>m freedom; and it is possible that both con- 
vances allowed the men, who at that time 
; re hard at work shoring up the leaning 
Jscurities of superior masculinity, the last 
mp of their fading dominance. 
* eX 

I belong to the generation of the motor 
boter and the sailing dinghy; and it is now 
ka to me that the sailing dinghy is a play- 
ing as characteristic of my generation as the 
ver boat was of my father’s. Its symbolism is 
Ios Those who go sailing in dinghies must 
j 
f 


tionalise disaster, so that a capsize is not a 
\tastrophe but merely a reckonable event. 
his modern form of boating is wayward and 
lw, but can be rapturous; and as we face the 
id-20th century, overflowing with the pos- 
|bilities of total immersion, we cannot ignore 
ie significance of those pleasure-seeking dinghy 
uilors who realistically take to the sea tied 
pout with life-jackets. 

| Our mothers sat on buttoned cushions 
mong the wooden filigree of the river boats, 
nd gracefully steered; our wives lie outboard 
£ our sailing dinghies, blister their hands and 
re soaked. The whole undertaking of sailing 
ne dinghy shouts the sex equality of our times. 
{he woman crew, by the very fact that she is 
1 the dinghy, is involved in the mechanics of 
its motion; for even if she does not work the 
ib-sheet or centreboard she will affect the sail- 
ng of the boat by how or where she sits or lies. 
The boat must be sailed conjointly; and it is 
hhus that a husband and wife in a dinghy can 
>be a formidable racing team. 

My wife and I have had our moments of 
tlory when racing dinghies. They occur more 
‘requently when she is sailing the boat, for 
there is no doubt that she is the better helms- 
man. I sail by intuition, but she is more 
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THE LADIES’ RACE 
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thoughtful, consistent and meticulous; I am 
better when I am near the front of the fleet, 
whereas she fights harder in adv ersity. I get 
impatient in a light wind, while she is calm and 
gentle. I need to feel the boat, to have it kicking 
up into the wind on the gusts; but she can coax it, 
It is a truism that these boats do not respond to 
roughness, but need a soft touch. This is why 
women often make better helmsmen than men. 

The Ladies’ Race of our club is thus an 
annual event that we try not to miss. On the 
morning of this year’s race we loaded into the 
car our assortment of gear that has a raffish 
look among the concrete lamp standards of 
Surrey but is unremarkable near Chichester 
Harbour; a knife on a lanyard, a braced racing 
burgee on a metal stick, a stop-watch and a 
collection of those utilitarian and shapeless 
clothes in general use by dinghy sailors. On a 
race day we are constantly occupied by the 
direction and strength of the wind. It was 
blowing from the west, and I noted that in the 
gusts it moved the car on the road and exposed 
the light undersides of the leaves. And when 
still some miles inland my wife saw a single 
ominous seagull wheeling threateningly above 
a hedgerow. 

* OK 

When the club dinghy decanted us with 
two sailbags and two buoyant cushions into the 
boat which we had drawn, the wind was still 
strong, whisking white horses on to the wave 
tops, but was without continual malevolence. 
Spare clothes to go into the stern locker, battens 
into the mainsail, burgee to be hoisted, may- 
pole of ropes round the mast to be disentangled, 
racing jib to be hanked to the forestay, rudder 
to be shipped, mainsail to be slid along the 
boom; and life to come flapping into the boat 
as the mainsail jerks up the mast. 

There is a continual tension about dinghy 
racing that cannot be understood until it has 
been experienced. Here we had six sedate 
sixteen-footers sailed by women, but the atmo- 
sphere remained as charged as if they were 
competing not for a small silver cup but for a 
string of diamonds. Out of the scramble for the 
first mark we emerged at the head of the fleet 
and flurried down the harbour with five 
identical boats frisking astern of us. 

Other boats always look formidable. If 
they are close you can hear the bow-waves 
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By STRAHAN SOAMES 


gurgling at you, their sails seem to be filling 
wholeheartedly and they appear to be sailing 
more upright. The crew in No. 4 is obviously 
farther outboard than you, and No, 2 is making 
up craftily to windward. If you lead you must 
first identify the course. Which post is Fowley 
Beacon? And where is Sweare Deep buoy? 
Nevertheless, we round the next mark still 
leading, and come close hauled, beating up into 
the fresh wind. 

But the boat does not go; it leans and 
wallows and flaps, and the water in it slops over 
the floorboards. Too much wind for our weight, 
so we must spill it and keep the boat moving. 
Here goes our lead, here comes the ache in my 
wife’s shoulders, the feeling of having used my 
stomach muscles, the bucketing motion and the 
foot of the big jib soaked by spray. At the 
turning mark we have fallen to fourth, but now 
the wind comes astern of us and is friendly, and 
we skim. Mainsail to port, jib to starboard, 
boat surging and a frothing wake stretching 
away from us. We slip past No. 6—they have 
three on board and one is wearing a green pork- 
pie hat—and No. 4 ahead of us is unhappily 
tangled in a courageous but ineffective spin- 
naker; so that by the next mark we are on them. 

* OK OK 

Perhaps, I thought ungallantly, some wel- 
come disaster will come upon the secure lead- 
ing boat: it will run on the mud, it will be dis- 
masted, and we will have back the silver cup 
fora year. But they are old hands and efficient, 
and make no mistake. The winner’s gun bangs 
for them, and all that is sounded for us as we 
follow them in is a bell. And suddenly the 
tension in the boats unwinds, the crews take 
the helms, the boats come about in broad 
sweeps, jibs belly, the solemnity has gone. We 
jockey carelessly for the row of cans which are 
the moorings, and comments are shouted from 
boat to boat. And back to the club go the 
jubilant ladies in linen hats, zip jackets, old 
rolled-up trousers and wet tennis shoes. 

I doubt very much if they realise the sig- 
nificance of the difficult sport which they have 
mastered, or the consequence inherent in the 
fact that they sail dinghies as well as men; but 
it matters very little, for you can see by the 

- exhilaration in their faces that from the wells 
of their own skill they have drawn off their own 
contentment. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


‘TRACTOR-DRIVING 
MADE EASY 


IR,—The letter on easy lawn-mowing 
by Mr. James H. Thomas (August 
22) reminded me of a photograph I saw 
in a farming journal a few years ago. 
This was an aerial view, taken some- 
where in the wide open spaces of 
America, of some unusual ploughing 
patterns which had been made as 
follows. 
; The farmer took his tractor and 
implement to the centre of the ground 
he wished to plough and made a few 
tight turns with them to start a spiral. 
This done, he topped up the fuel tank 
and left the tractor running in gear, 
the front wheel being guided, of course, 
by the furrow of the previous turn. 
He was then free to leave the tractor 
ploughing alone until it ran out of fuel 
—or out of Sight, if something went 
wrong. 
Presumably some kind of tension 
or locking device was attached to the 
steering mechanism to prevent such 


an escape.—B. J. Bonner, Abbey Mill, used 


interested to know what they were 
for.—BARBARA 


TREE-STUMP OF A SUBMERGED FOREST ON THE SHORE AT 


WEST PORLOCK, SOMERSET 


See letter: A Submerged Forest 


A. BowMan 


A SUBMERGED FOREST 


S1r,—Submerged forests are not very 


shingle. There does not seem to be 
much firm information about these 
forests: 3,000 years might be a fair 


guess for the age of these oak relics, 
but perhaps some reader can comment 
authoritatively.—J. W., Somerset. 


BIRD LIFE IN NORTH KENT 


S1r,—We have had our fair share of 
swallows and house-martins in this 
part of Kent this year, although the 
majority arrived later than usual. This 
vear for the first time since my school- 
days I failed to hear a wryneck calling; 
cuckoos have also been scarce, not only 
here on the Hoo peninsula, but in the 
Frome area of Herefordshire, where 
formerly they abounded. -The keeper 
tells me that only one-cuckoo was 
calling this year on an estate where 
usually four or five birds called. Will 
modern farming methods, I wonder, 
banish the cuckoo as they have the 
corn-crake ? At one time the Hun- 
dred of Hoo was a great corn-cake 
area. 

On the other hand, it is remark- 
able how adaptable what might be 


Coggeshall, Essex. 


FOR PLAYING CARPET 
BOWLS 


S1r,—There has come into my posses- 
sion a set of what look like china balls, 
12 coloured and patterned and one 
white. Their circumference is 9$ to 10 
ins. and their weight 16 to 19 oz. Some 
are decorated with a check design 
and others with squiggles, and all 
look about 100 years old. I should be 


(Miss), France Lynch, Gloucestershire. 

{The objects referred to are balls 
used for the indoor game known as 
carpet bowls, which probably origin- 
ated in the middle of the 19th century. 
A correspondent tells us that he first 
saw and played with such balls about 
50 years ago in the house of a Scottish 
friend, then elderly, who had brought 
a set from Edinburgh and believed 
them to have been made at the 
Portobello Pottery.—Ep. ] 


rare round our coasts. Within 20 miles 
of the Somerset shore the one-inch 
Ordnance Survey map marks them in 
three places—at Porlock Bay, off 
Minehead and at Hinkley Point. I 
have seen trees and stumps at the 
first and last, and enclose a photograph 
taken off West Porlock in mid- 
August. 

Trees and stumps are apparently 
covered up and uncovered from time 
to time by movements of sand and 


described as the hardy birds are to 
changing circumstances and how they 
seize unlikely opportunities to increase 
their numbers. For example, there is 
the evidence provided by the recent 
construction of an enormous oil 
refinery and a large tanker terminal 
on an area of marshland at the 
entrance to the Medway. One might 
have conjectured all sorts of evils for 
our local birds, but in fact the reverse 
is true. Where formerly egg-snatchers, 
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The intimate Spit of Switzerland 
pressed tw Lovely COOTHLA 


REGD. 


Just say Switzer-lee 
from Switzerland 


The symbol of the finest 
Knitwear 
from Switzerland 


As modern as this morning 


If you want the best in knitwear ask 
for SWYZERLI, the name that 


stands for generations of Swiss skill, 


the work of craftsmen proud of their 


calling and a fashion-consciousness. 


MASCOTTE (Left) 


Dress and Jacket in Double-Knit 
approx. 304 guineas 

Dress only approx. 19 guineas 

Or as a Suit DISCRETION, in 
the same style with false front 


under-jacket approx. 22 guineas 


WELCOME (Right) 
Meticulously tailored knitted wool 
suit with braiding on the revers 


and pockets approx. 21 guineas 


Trade enquiries to the Home of Swiss Couture, 
BUSER.& CO. LTD., Grafton House, 

12 Grafton Street, London, W.1. 

Telephone: MAYfair 5977. 


From selected stores throughout Great Britain 


min and wild-fowlers roamed 
will, peace and safety from a 
’'s point of view now reign. I am 
suggesting that birds like catalytic 
sking plants, but it is a fact that 
have more terns, gulls and ringed 
ver nesting, cheek by jowl with the 
» nery, than ever before. 
| It is rather a sad reflection on our 
‘sent standard of conduct that only 
+ total exclusion of the public brings 
sty to our birds. We live a few 
® es from this refinery, and in a small 
4a bounded by a good wire fence 
} cherish what fortune sends us in 
| way of bird life. In spite of our 
Bence, the wire fence and a rural 
¢iation, this year’s record of wild- 
© ck nests on our moat is distressing: 
> duck shot on her nest from the 
id, two ducks eaten on their nest 
cats, four nests robbed of all eggs. 
e only relatively safe place for a 
ck to nest is on top of the castle 
ls, and even there they are at the 
brey of the jackdaws. 
Owing to the exceptionally dry 
ynter and spring our ponds dried up 
ine months earlier than usual, and 
+} noticed a rather interesting nest- 
J ilding episode. The ponds went dry 
1en three broods of moorhens were 
‘ute young. The parents quickly 
‘nstructed nests about 12 inches 
‘gh on the mud, as far away from the 
unk as possible. We imagined that 
| ey contemplated a second brood, 
“it it turned out that each night at 
7 ie the mother took her chicks on 
| this little tower surrounded by 
ud flats and brooded them until day- 
‘xht. I have never seen this happen 
“:fore. The nests were not subse- 
aently used for a second brood and 
s1ickly fell to pieces —M. T. Knicurt, 
jooling Castle, Cliffe-at-Hoo, near 
ochester, Kent. 


| ENGLISH GRAVE IN A 


| CYPRUS CONVENT 


‘1R,—Recently my Company was on 


nm operation in the Limassol area of 
-yprus. During the search of a Con- 
ent at Omodhos we came on a plaque 
rith the following inscription: 
_ “Under this marble are deposited 
he remains of Henry Rooke Esq. 
ormerly Major in the Hundredth 
Xegiment of Foot, with Brevet rank 
if Lieutenant Colonel in the service of 
Tis Britannic Majesty, King George 
Il. After quitting the Army he 
tavelled through various parts of 
Zurope, and being in Italy in the year 
799, joined the Russian Army before 
Ancona as a volunteer officer, and for 


a 


A ae aOR Pa tt 


ROPE-WALK i; PEAK CAVERN, NEAR CASTLETON, DERBYSHIRE, WITH SOME OF THE OLD MACHINERY. 
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his services and assistance in reducing 
that fortress, His Late Imperial 
Majesty of all the Russias, Paul, 
conferred upon him the Order of St 
Anne of Holstein IT. 

“He died in this Convent the 7th 
Day of July in the year of Our Lord 
and Saviour 1814, and was interred by 
the Holy Fathers underneath this 
stone. With their consent and that of 
the most Reverend Bishop of the 
Greek Church in the island of Cyprus, 
his only surviving brother, W. Rooke, 
as a last tribute of fraternal regard and 
affection, hath caused this memorial 
to be conveyed and placed over his 
grave.” 

The caretaker told me that the 
Major was undoubtedly buried there.— 
D. Simpson (Major), 1 K.O.Y.LI., 
Bi PLOWS. 


A ROCK ON STILTS 


Si1r,—Erratics are among the more 
interesting of geological phenomena: 
my picture shows one which is quite 
spectacular. 
the hill above the little village of 
Austwick in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. In the midst of limestone 
country, this is an enormous block of 
Silurian grit weighing several tons, 
perched on four almost symmetrical 
pulars of carboniferous limestone. 

The geological explanation, we 
are told, is that this block was brought 
from its place of origin by glacial 
action, and on the melting of the 
glaciers was deposited on what was 
probably a solid bed of limestone. The 
softer parts of the bed.have weathered 
away, leaving the four pillars shown, 
which have been protected by the 
overhang of the boulder.—WINIFRED 
Knox (Mrs.), 25, Highgate Hill, Lon- 
don, N.19. 


ROPE-MAKING RELICS 


Srr,—Peak Cavern near Castleton, in 
Derbyshire, is of great interest; it 
extends deeply into the hillside and 
has depths which have not yet been 
fathomed. The mouth of the cavern 
is 120 feet wide and 42 feet high, and 
the cavern goes 300 feet into the hill. 
Here for at least 300 years the craft of 
rope-making was carried on, em- 
ploying as many as 30 people. Some 
of these lived in cottages which actu- 
ally steod within the cave. 

As can be seen in the top left-hand 
corner of my first photograph, the 
sloping floor was terraced to form flat 
rope-walks and ancient apparatus still 
stands around. In the front of the 
photograph is a piece of machinery 
used for twisting the 
hemp. This was done 
by attaching the strands 
to points on the outside 
of the wheel, which 
was then turned by 
hand. Ropes for church 
bells, etc., were made 


It is at Norber, high on . 
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ERRATIC OF SILURIAN GRIT SUPPORTED BY LIMESTONE 
PILLARS NEAR AUSTWICK IN THE WEST RIDING 
See letter: A Rock on Stilts 


here and I understand that a small 
quantity of rope is still occasionally 
made to-day. This natural site was 
ideal for the industry; elsewhere long 
buildings were made for the purpose. 

The second photograph shows 
such a building at Gainsborough in 
Lincolnshire, where there was once 
great shipping activity on the tidal 
Trent. No doubt there was a great 
demand for ropes then, but to-day the 
rope-walk, several hundred feet long, 
is in a dilapidated condition as my 
photograph, taken last year, shows.— 
FRANK RopceErs, 94, Browning-street, 
Derby. 


WHERE WAS THE CASINO? 


S1r,—With reference to the painting 
of a coastal scene reproduced in your 
issue of August 22, in August, 1918, 
I spent some time in hospital at Le 
Tréport, near Dieppe, in North France. 
If my memory serves me right, the 
painting could be of the adjacent 
plage of Mers. 

My hospital-hotel would be just 
outside the right-hand edge of the 
painting, across the river and at the 
top of the cliff. It was reached by a 
funicular. 

The casino was requisitioned and 
occupied by a uniform manufacturer 
turning out blue-grey greatcoats for 
poilus.—J. LioneEL P. Denny, Guild- 
hall House, 81/87, Gresham-street, 
London. E.C.2. 


IN GAINSBOROUGH, LINCOLNSHIRE 
See letter: Rope-making Relics 


18th-CENTURY TRADE 
TOKENS 


Si1r,—Concerning the mix-up of heads 
(obverses), tails (reverses) and edge 
inscriptions mentioned by Mr. H. E. 
Gough (August 8), the following notes 
culled from the books on trade tokens 
by Pye, Atkins and Waters may be of 
interest. Beside the issue of genuine 
trade tokens, there was a large manu- 
facture of muled—that is, with the 
obverse of one issue and the reverse 
of another—and spurious tokens. 

Token manufacturers and others, 
in using original obverse and reverse 
dies and edging collars, produced an 
immense variety by mixing them. 
Dies were also made bearing fictitious 
names of towns and issuers. Tokens 
were collected from the beginning of 
their issue; to-day there are many 
thousands of tokens in mint condition 
in collectors’ cabinets. There was a 
demand from early collectors all over 
the country; varieties were sought and 
often purchased at a premium. 

Most of the muled and spurious 
tokens had their origin from private 
mints in London or Birmingham. 
The names of the towns they bore 
were no guarantee that such were the 
places of issue and edges had purposely 
vague inscriptions, such as “Current 
Every Where.”’ 

Some, often of lighter weight than 
genuine tokens, were without locality 
or issuer’s name. (The map of France 


(Right) OLD ROPE-WALK 
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comes into this category.) These were 
sold by weight by the manufacturers 
to any person who would purchase 
them; such pieces produced a very 
good profit and no liability to the 
buyer. 

Trade tokens were made because 
the Government under George II and 
George III failed to supply sufficient 
quantities of copper coins to provide 
traders with small change; the traders 
took matters into their own hands and 


TWO OF A SET OF FOUR HITCHING-POSTS 
AT A FARM-HOUSE IN DEVON 


See letter: For Tethering Horses 


issued token coinage in almost every 
part of the United Kingdom. These 
genuine tokens issued by merchants 
and shopkeepers bore their names and 
addresses, usually with a promise to 
pay the current value on demand.— 
T. F. E. Squiss, 142, The Fairway, 
South Ruislip, Middlesex. 


KNIGHTS OF MALTA 
From Viscount Furness 
S1r,—I should like to comment briefly 
on one point in your reply to Mrs. 
Maria Jones (Collectors’ Questions, 
August 15) regarding the Sovereign 
Military Order of Malta. 

The expulsion of the Order from 
Malta by Napoleon in 1798 was a 
severe blow, but was far from being 
the end of the Order, or indeed of the 
succession of Grand Masters. The 
successor of von Hompesch was Tsar 
Paul I of Russia. Between 1805 and 
1879 the Order was governed by 
Lieutenants (who have the full powers 

- ofa Grand Master, but not the dignity, 
as they do not have the style of Most 
Eminent Highness). 

Since the death of Grand Master 
Chigi in 1952 the Order has been 
governed first by a Lieutenant ad 
imtevim and latterly by His Excellency 
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Fra Ernesto Paternd Castello di Carcaci 
as Lieutenant of the Grand Master. 

Mrs. Jones might further be 
interested to know that the initials 
after de Rohan’s name on her coins 
stand for Grand Master of the Hospital 
and the Holy Sepulchre (Magnus 
Magister Hospitalis Sanctique Sepul- 
chvi)—FurRNEss, Hon. Secretary, 
British Association of the Sovereign 
Military Order of Malta, 60, Sz. 
James’ s-siveet, London, S.W.1. 


FOR TETHERING 
HORSES 


Sir,—The photograph of 
a horse’s head surmount- 
ing a tethering-post at 
Drewsteignton, Devon 
(July 25) prompts me to 
send you the accom- 
panying photograph. It 
shows two of the four 
horses’ heads on brick 
piers which border the 
path to the front door of 
a 17th-century manor, 
now a farm-house, in the 
same county. 

I am seeking to dis- 
cover the locality of the 
foundry in which these 
horses’ heads were cast. 
It would be helpful to 
know how prevalent 
these tethering rings are 
in other parts of the 
country. Although I was 
told that a horse-fancier 
formerly lived in the 
manor, a set of four such 
interesting hitching- 
posts must surely be 
rare. — CECIL FRENCH, 
Whipton, Exeter. 


13th-CENTURY ROOF 
BOSSES 


Sir,—During the past few years the 
Friends of Hereford Cathedral have 
largely. financed the cleaning of the 
vaults and bosses in all parts of the 
building where the original stonework 
remains. This includes the lady chapel, 
choir, four transepts, choir aisles and 
nave aisles. The task has been com- 
pleted recently, the final work being 
done in the nave aisles. Opportunity 
was taken while the scaffolding was in 
position to photograph all the bosses 
from close quarters. 

The result is that the develop- 


- ment of English carving from Norman 


times onwards can be studied without 
difficulty now that the flaking paint 
and dirt of years have been removed. 
Formerly it was difficult to discover 
what some bosses depicted. 

I enclose three photographs of 
bosses in the nave aisles dating from 
1290-94. One depicts the fertility 
motif with foliage issuing from a 
human mouth, one has a floral design 
round a head, but one wonders what 
the carver had in mind when he worked 
upon the worried-looking face with 
tongue hanging out. Was it satire on 


a contemporary, or was it intended to 
depict a visit to the doctor? If the 
latter suggestion is correct the mouth 
ought to be open.—F. C. Morean, 
267, Upper Ledbury-road, Hereford. 


A FINE SWAMP CYPRESS 
Sir,—I read with interest the article 
by the Hon. Maynard Greville 
entitled A Conifer that Thrives in 
London (July 25). I havea fine swamp 
cypress in my garden at Loughton, 
Essex, of which I enclose a photo- 


graph; the trunk is 12 ft. in girth at © 


the base and the tree is from 85-90 ft. 
high. : 
One of the peculiarities of this 
tree is that 7 ft. from the ground it 
branches out into two separate stems 
which are of equal size and height. 
In 1926 the tree was registered 
under the Loughton Town Planning 
Scheme.—W. G. J. Lonpon, Rose 
Cottage, York Hill, Loughton, Essex. 


WHERE ARE THE 
PAINTINGS? 


Srr,—I am engaged on a full-length 
biography of my friend the late 
Percyval Tudor-Hart, who died here 
in Quebec in 1954, in his eighty-first 
year. 

The hundreds of letters written 
to him, through which I have already 
gone, would seem to indicate that 
there may be many of his friends and 
pupils in Britain with memories of 
and anecdotes about him which might 
be. appropriate to my purpose,—par- 
ticularly in regard to his early years in 
Paris, to his School of Painting there, 
and to his subsequent years at 
8, Melbury-road, Kensington. 

Though a great number of his 
pictures (landscapes as well as. por- 
traits) hang around me here at 
Cataraqui, where he spent. the last 
twenty years of his life, there are 
several, both in Britain and in the 
United States, the whereabouts of 
which I am anxious to trace. 

Percyval Tudor-Hart never signed 
a picture in the conventional way. 
He painted instead a Tudor rose, 
encircling it by a heart-shaped out- 
line. Thus it may well be that there 
exist unidentified works of his whose 
owners may never have heard of the 
name of their painter.—ALASDAIR 
ALPIN MacGREGOR, Catavaqui, 2141, 
St. Louis-voad, Quebec, 6, Canada. 


ORIGINS OF THE LONDON 


PLANE 

From the Hon. Maynard Greville 
S1r,—Like Mr. Miles Hadfield, I have 
had my doubts about the generally 
accepted theory of the hybrid origin 
of the tree generally known as the 
London plane (Platanus acerifolia), for 
the two principal reasons stated in his 
letter of August 22. 

It should, I think, also be pointed 
out that the great Augustine Henry 
subscribed to the hybrid theory only 
late in life. In The Tyees of Great 
Britain and Iveland, Vol. 111, page 619, 


S 


See letter: 13th-century Roof Bosses 


SWAMP CYPRESS ABOUT 905 
HIGH GROWING IN A GARDI 
AT LOUGHTON, ESSEX 


See letter: A Fine Swamp Cypress 


he states: ‘There is little doubt t 
P. acevifolia is only a seedling vari 
of P. orientalis, which has been fiz 
in cultivation;’ and later, on pi 
620: “It does not resemble the forr 
[P. occidentalis} in any way in 
character of the fruit; and similar 
in the shape of its leaves to those 
the American plane is more appar 
than real.’’ After this astonish 
remark he and Flwes identified © 
plane in the Bishop’s garden at Ely 
an Oriental, which it certainly is n 

I think I can add a little, howe\ 
about the great Ely tree and its s 
roundings. In the same garden | 
100 yards away is an undoub 
Oriental plane with the right lea 
and fruit, suckering heavily from 
roots and with a profusion of epicor1 
shoots from the bole, generally anot 
sign of the Oriental. It is, howeve: 
straight single-stemmed tree 90 
high and, though Mr. Hadfield is ri; 
in saying that very often P. orient 
divides low down into two or m 
stems, I know many that do not < 
have single straight stems. 

The tallest Oriental plane tha 
know in this country is in River-la 
Petersham, Surrey. It is 108 ft. h 
and 17ft. Sins. in girth. There 
another in the forecourt of Montr 
House near by, just as straight, thou 
not quite so tall. 

Ravenscourt Park, Hamm 
smith, Henham Hall, Suffolk, Oster 
Park, Middlesex, and Morden H 


THREE OF THE RECENTLY-CLEANED ROOF BOSSES IN THE NAVE AISLES OF HEREFORD CATHEDRAL, DATING FROM 1290. 
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From a recent painting by Felix Kelly 


LDANY HOUSE stands on high ground 
te: the Suffolk coast, where the 
east winds can be piercingly cold even 
in the summer months. But they don’t 
worry Mr. C. J. Penhouse, whose home 
this is. He enjoys exactly the temper- 
ature he wants in Oldany House ~ for as 
long as he wants. He merely makes the 
required setting on a dial, and his oil- 
fired heating system does the rest. 

The great advantage of oil-fired heat- 
ing is that it is really automatic. There is 
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Advertiser’s announcement 


Oldany House stands on high ground overlooking the river Alde, two miles from 
Aldeburgh in Suffolk. It has a lounge, sun lounge, lounge hall, dining room and 
seven bedrooms. The whole house is warmed by otl-fired central heating. 


MODERN HEATING IN 
A MODERN EAST COAST HOUSE 


OIL FUEL KEEPS IT COMFORTABLY WARM THROUGHOUT 7 


no fuel carrying, no stoking, no ash to 
clear away. The system runs itself. And 
oil fuel, bought in bulk, is surprisingly 
economical. 

Oil-fired heating is the modern 
method with no equal for comfort and 
convenience. It is suitable for houses 
of every type and size. And boiler and 
burner manufacturers have now pro- 
duced special oil-fired units for every 
requirement, from hot water supply in 
the smaller home to full central heating 


in the large country house. Two kinds 
of oil are supplied for home heating — 
Shell Domestic Fuel Oil for the larger 
installations and BP Domesticol, the 
new fuel specially developed for the 
smaller installations with vaporising 
burners. 

If you would like to know more about 
oil-fired heating write for a copy of ‘Oil 
Fuel at Home’ to Shell-Mex and B.P. 
Ltd., Fuel Oil Dept. D15AB, Shell-Mex 
House, Strand, London, W.C.z. 
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UP to luxury motoring 


for under £1000 


Luxury is the very essence of this 


superb Morris Isis. And the many iS A SS OR = 


options of colour and trim give you 
the added cache of a most ‘personal’ 
car * Option of seven single-tone 
colours or six twin-colours * Many 
combinations of colour and trim 
* High performance 6-cylinder 
O.H.V. engine * Spacious 6-seater 
body, and many new safety features 
%* TWELVE MONTHS’ WARRANTY and 
B.M.C. Service—the most com- 
prehensive in Europe. 


%* Remarka 


Price De-luxe Saloon £640 
plus £321.7.0 P.T. 


ble choice of COLOURS; UPHOLSTERY AND MEGHANICAL OPTIONS 


me IOPACL Tal Y Gril Resales 


See and drive the MORRIS IS 


FINEST SIX-CYLINDER VALUE IN BRITAIN TODAY 


MORRIS MOTORS LTD., COWLEY, OXFORD. London Distributors: Morris House, Berkeley Square, W.1. Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford, & 41 Piccadilly, London, W. 


«THE GORNHILL PLAN 


Careful driving 
earns you 


507 no-claim bonus 


Why should careful drivers pay high premiums to 
subsidise the premiums of the careless? The Cornhill Plan 
does justice to the careful private motorist by originating 
a new series of no-claim bonuses. The rates rise annually 
from the end of the first claim-free year to 50% after 
8 years without a claim. 

What is more, a claim-free period with any insurer 
qualifies for the bonus when you transfer to Cornhill. 


3K To see the advantages of this scheme to you as a 
careful driver, write or ask for details of the Cornhill 
Motor Insurance. 


CORNHILL INSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 


32, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 
MANslon House 5410 Established 1905 
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Fits Imperial 
Leather 


Cussons Imperial Leather is 
the choice of men of fame and men of 
promise. It is the choice of men 
of good taste. 


Shaving Sticl 


8 Fs 


A, 


In plastic case 2/- 
In carton 1/3 


rey, all have straight  single- 
mmed trees varying in the length 
bole, which are Orientals, though 
|ierally the bole is shorter than in 
aj vifolia. 

| Even in this respect I was badly 
«ight out recently, however, which 
‘jiws how dangerous it is to rely on 
it for identification. Two trees on 
‘t; bank of the Exe near Cowley 
j\dge above Exeter were low, squat 
+1 very wide-spreading, and from a 
‘tance I would have been prepared 
1 give considerable odds that they 
vre Orientals. Closer inspection 
‘wed that they were not, and they 
+} the shortest-boled acevifolias [have 
(or seen. 

The strongest evidence for the 
brid theory has often been stated to 
|| that the tree has never been seen in 
jwild state, but this would apply 
aally to a seed-bed sport which had 
jen cultivated. In the Gardener’s 
\\vonicle (1876) it was stated that 
lle had said that Bourgeau found 
jnsiderable forests of P. acevifolia in 
relia, but this has never been con- 
med by anyone else. 

With regard to the Spanish plane 
/ntioned by Mr. Hadfield, this has 
/en in cultivation for some consider- 
ile time in this country under the 
wme of P. hispanica and is distinct 
om acerifolia, with enormous leaves. 
jlere is a very good one at Kew near 
e azalea garden which was 70 ft. 
gh when I last measured it. Then 
Jere is P. cunéata, which runs through 
fghanistan right up to the Hima- 
yas with extremely variable leaves 
‘cording to height. 

| I should, of course, be very grate- 
lto Lady Kelly if she could give us 
ore botanical details of the Aranjuez 
ees ; but, most important of all, has 
ay arboriculturist or nurseryman ever 
‘tually crossed P. orientalis and 
‘cidentalis, and has it left him with 
tevifolia there in the nursery?— 
‘AYNARD GREVILLE, Little Canfield 
‘all, Dunmow, Essex. 


FLOWER OF THE NIGHT 


[tR,—After the photographs of the 
toon-flower (February 28) and the 
‘ogel’s trumpet (April 11), perhaps 
jour gardening readers would be 
\terested in pictures of one of the 
ght-flowering cacti, known to the 
jhinese as the Keng Hwa and to the 
lalays as the Bunga Rajah. The 
‘hotograph of the blooms in the bud 
tage was taken at 5 p.m. and that of 
he fully-opened blooms at 9 p.m. on 
he same night. 

Buds are produced on the edge of 
he leaf; the blooms are of the purest 
vhite, with a brilliant satiny sheen 
vhen fully opened, and fill the whole 
jouse with a strong exotic perfume. 
Che plant is of easy cultivation and 
van be grown from a leaf cutting. 
Chis particular plant, in the garden of 
Vr. I. C. McGilvray, of Lumadan 
Estate, North Borneo, is three years 
old and grows ina drum of burnt soil. 
[t hac been trained around one of the 
main pillars of the house and is 9 ft. 
nigh with a spread of 8 ft. It has pro- 
duced 180 blooms in the past three 
months with approximately one 
month between each flush of flowers. 
The blooms last one night only, and 
by morning have faded. 

The local Chinese remove the 
faded blooms, dry them and use them 
in the preparation of a dish the main 
ingredient of which is pigs’ trotters.— 
A. Stmpson, Lumadan Estate, British 
North Borneo. 


A TEACHER’S ELEGANT 
APPLICATION 


Sir,—The recent illustration of a 
schoolmaster’s florid receipt for his 
salary (August 1) might be matched 
by the accompanying application for 
a post as teacher, which is in the 
Lincolnshire Archives Office, The 
elegant doodle of a winged quill pen 
provides a most appropriate outlet 
for copperplate flourishes. I do not 
know whether or not the writer was 
rewarded with success.—M., U. JONES, 
(Mrs.) Snowberry Cottage, Preston 
Wynne, Herefordshire. 
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NIGHT-FLOWERING PLANT GROWING IN NORTH BORNEO 
PHOTOGRAPHED (left) AT 5 p.m. AND (right) AT 9 p.m. 
See letter: Flower of the Night 


STATUARY GROUPS 
FROM STOWE 


Sr1r,—In your issue of August 8 you 
published a letter and photograph 
from Mr. A. Knight Loveday of a 
statuary group, once at Stowe, of 
Venus and Adonis by Peter Schee- 
makers. This, with a companion 
group of Vertumnus and Pomona by 
L. Delvaux, was ordered by the Ist 
Duke of Chandos for Cannons. When 
in 1747 that house was pulled down, 
the two groups were taken to Stowe 
and, according to an early guide book 
to Stowe, were placed in “‘the upper 
Flower Garden at the extremities of 
a broad gravel walk.” 

At a later period they must have 
been. moved into the house, for the 
Stowe sale catalogue of 1848 (when the 
whole contents were disposed of in a 
forty days’ sale, realising only £75,562) 
describes them as standing in the 
south portico. 

Both these statuary groups were 
bought by Alexander Robertson, of 
Hoe Place, Surrey; the Scheemakers 


¢ Comuburge 9 ‘ 


fetched £89 5s. and the Delvaux 
£86 2s. The groups seem to have been 
bought back by the 3rd Duke of 
Buckingham and Chandos, for they 
were in the Stowe sale of 1921. 

I am indebted to Dr. Margaret 
Whinney for suggesting to me the 
possible history of the Scheemakers 
group and also for pointing out that 
the group by Delvaux is now in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum.— 
RUPERT Gunnis, Hungershall Lodge, 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 


THE PAINTER STAINERS’ 
COAT-OF-ARMS? 


Str, —In Collectors’ Questions (August 
15) you illustrate an armorial porcelain 
jug and suggest that the shield may be 
Hay quartering Alcock. It seems to 
me, however, that the arms may be 
those of the Painter Stainers’ Com- 
pany of London, which are: azure 
three escutcheons argent, quartering 
azure a chevron between three 
phoenix heads or. I agree that the 
colours do not quite correspond with 


pet 
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those on the jug, but this is not 
unusual in work of this sort and the 
cocks’ heads may well be the artist’s 
attempt at phoenix heads. 

It would be interesting to know if 
the company has.any similar heraldic 
porcelain of the same period. The 
arms were also used by the Painters’ 
Company of Exeter.—Lrsi1z Dow, 
Newbourne, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 


LETTERS IN BRIEF 
A Hardy Bulb.—In her letter of 
August 22 Mrs. Lukin calls her 
Pancratium illyricum the hardiest of 
bulbs. Books of reference which 
mention Pancratium agree that, though 
P. illyvicum is the hardiest of the 
genus, it needs a warm sheltered spot 
or a wall near by. As with most 
bulbs of Mediterranean countries, it 
presumably needs a position where it 
will receive maximum summer sun to 
ripen the bulbs, and where the light 
soil and sharp drainage—or the rela- 
tive dryness induced by a wall—will 
prevent any risk of rotting in cold wet 
weather.—A. J. Huxtery, W.C.2. 
Windows in Trees.—If your corres- 
pondent Mr. R. T. M. Haines (August 
22) comes to the New Forest at any 
time he can see numerous examples of 
tree windows. I counted five or six 
within a radius of about 100 yards the 
other day. They occur most fre- 
quently in beech trees, but I know of 
at least two examples where they are 
formed by grafts between beech and 
oak trees.—S. S. McKay (Miss), 
Hilden, Boldve, Hampshive. 
Mistletoe’s Varied Hosts.—I have 
been interested in the recent corres- 
pondence on mistletoe, which grows 
plentifully here. The most common 
hosts are lime, false acacia, black 
poplar, apple and thorn and I have 
also seen single specimens growing 
on ash, plum and a kind of orna- 
mental chestnut, but never on the 
proverbial oak, PATON 
(Mrs.), The Old Rectory, Birvlingham, 
Pershore, Worcestershire. 

[See Plants that Grow on Trees, 
page 492.—Ed.} 
Counting Rhyme.—Can any of your 
readers tell me whether the rhyming 
numerals “‘yan, t’yan, tethera, me- 
thera, pip’’ and so on, used chiefly for 
counting sheep, are still employed by 
farmers in the north of England ?— 
W. Lioyp Jounson, Morningside, 
Witton Gilbert, Durham. 
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CARS DESCRIBED 


THE FORD ZEPHYR E 


HE distinctive appearance of the current 

Ford Consuls and Zephyrs has tended to 

distract attention from other equally 
interesting Ford models, especially the more 
utilitarian versions such as the estate car, which 
is increasingly becoming one of the most im- 
portant models in any manufacturer’s range. 
In- spite of the Ford Company’s immense 
facilities, the construction of the estate-car 
model is entrusted to an outside organisation : 
it is in fact a conversion of the standard saloon, 
carried out by E. D. Abbott, of Farnham. It 
must, however, be stressed that no casual 


observer would ever guess that the finished 
product was a conversion of what started life 
as a saloon car. 

Mechanically the differences between the 
saloon version of the Ford Zephyr and the 


THE FORD ZEPHYR ESTATE CAR. It can carry large loads inside and on the roof 


estate-car model are confined to the fitting of 
rear tyres of larger section—6.70 ins. in place of 
6.40 ins.—and the use of stiffer and stronger rear 
springs to allow for the carrying of heavier loads. 
Although the technical specification of the 
Zephyr is well known, certain details are worth 
repeating. The overhead-valve six-cylinder 
engine has a capacity of just over 24 litres— 
2,553 c.c.—and at the relatively low speed of 
4,400 r.p.m. delivers 85 brake horse power. As 
the total weight of the car is 25} cwt., it will be 
appreciated that the performance should be 
above average. An interesting feature of the 
Zephyr engine is that a good proportion of the 
power is delivered at comparatively low engine 
speeds, with the result that top-gear acceleration 
and hill climbing are above average. A low- 
compression cylinder head is optionally sup- 
plied for use in those countries where only low- 
grade fuelis available. A full-flow oil filter, which 
can be renewed at intervals, is incorporated 
in the lubrication system. The cooling system 
is thermostatically controlled, and this assists 
in rapid warming-up, and leads to efficient 
lubrication and reduction in fuel consumption 
-as a result. 

The car is of integral construction. The 
front suspension has long coil springs of low 
periodicity, with telescopic hydraulic dampers. 
~The rear suspension is by sem1i-elliptic leaf 
springs, aided by double-acting hydraulic 
dampers. In addition, an anti-roll bar connects 
the suspension laterally. The hydraulic four- 
wheel brakes have the good friction-lining area 
of 104 square inches/ton, which suggests that 
brake fade should not become a problem for the 
user. Pendant pedals are used, with hydraulic 
operation of the clutch. Although this gives 
light and delicate operation, the pedals are 
placed high in relation to the accelerator pedal, 
with the result that appreciable movement of 
the right foot is required at times. 

For most readers or potential buyers the 
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STATE CAR = By J. Eason GIBSON 


main interest of a Ford estate car must be in the 
bodywork. Before describing its obvious 
advantages, I will make two small criticisms. 
First, the internal trimming is in my opinion 
much too light in colour, so that one would 
hesitate to load oil drums or farm implements 
into it. Second, the method of removing the 
rear seat to increase the load-carrying capacity 
could, I think, be simplified. These points apart, 
I have nothing but praise for the lay-out of the 
bodywork. My test of this car coincided with 
a family move from one house to another and 
the transport of considerable material from 
London to Silverstone Circuit, so the value of 
this type of car was truly underlined. It was of 
particular interest that, while the suspension 
was a little on the hard side with only the driver 
on board, as one would expect with the stiffer 


rear springing, it was better with four passengers 
and a load reaching almost to the roof. It is 
worth noting that roll on corners is not notice- 
ably increased with such a heavy load. 

The rear loading door is hinged at the side 
and, because of the pronounced forward tilt of 
the rear panel, opens with an upward move- 
ment. A cleverly-arranged check arm prevents 
the door from opening beyond the width of the 
car, and at the same time stops the door from 
closing on one. A light is provided beside the rear 
loading door, which assists loading after dark; 
if it were placed higher it would make unloading 
equally easy. All door frames are padded, a 
point which was appreciated when I banged my 
head through careless loading. 

The car I tested was fitted with the Borg- 
Warner overdrive, which undoubtedly helped 
the performance. ~ The average fuel consump- 
tion for my entire test was 26 m.p.g., and even 
a short distance covered at the highest possible 
speed reduced this figure to only 22 m.p.g. I 
see no reason why 30 m.p.g. should not be 
obtained regularly by a careful driver, de- 
termined to drive for economy. With the 
overdrive fitted a free-wheel comes into opera- 
tion at speeds below about 27 m.p.h., which 
certainly contributes towards the fuel con- 
sumption figures obtained. In addition the use 
of a free-wheel device allows one to change gear 
at low speeds without the clutch, which un- 
doubtedly reduces driving strain in heavy city 
traffic. 

A good feature of the Zephyr is that high 
driving speeds can be maintained without in 
any way disturbing one’s passengers. This is to 
some extent due to the upholstery material 
used, which prevents the passengers from 
sliding laterally on the seat, but equally it is 
due to the suspension, which enables high 
cornering speeds to be enjoyed without roll or 
other disturbing symptoms. The silence and 
smoothness are good for a car of the Ford’s 


price, and it is only when maximum speed i 
reached that some vibration is noticed from th 
front of the car. Similarly, it is only when a1 
emergency stop is done from high speed tha 
any roughness is noticed in the brakes. Ni 
brake fade was noticed, even after the mos 
brutal treatment. , 

Reversing into confined spaces is easy 
although at first glance one gains the impressior 
that the car is much bigger than the equivalen 
saloon model. All-round vision is good, whicl 
contributes to restful driving on long runs 
especially when heavy traffic is encountered 
The high line of the front wings helps one t 
judge the car’s width. Throughout my test thi 
car started instantaneously without use of th 
choke. This might suggest that the mixtur 
was set rather on the rich side, but the con 
sumption figures disprove it. Th 
good vision given by the windoy 
space is diminished because th 
‘mirror is set high in relation to th 
rear window, and this tends to re 
duce the view to the rear. This 1 
accentuated when a heavy load i 
being carried, owing to the sub 
sidence of the rear springs. In th 
hands of the average user the tan] 
_capacity of over 10 gallons gives; 
good range, even when the car 1 
driven at consistently high speeds 
The value of the overdrive 1 
stressed by the fact that an engin 
speed of 2,000 r.p.m. gives 38.3 
m.p.h. on top gear and 54.74 m.p.h 
on overdrive. 

Although the bench-type fron 
seat is comfortable, it would b 
much better if more shape wer 
given to the squab, which woul 
then hold the driver more firmh 
in position. The headlights wer 
good on the car I tested and in th 
dipped position the cut-off wa 
level and even. The instruments 
which are grouped in front of th 
driver, are lit indirectly, and ther 
are no distracting reflections in the windscreen 
With the front seat adjusted back to suit a tal 
driver knee-room in the rear seat is limited 
The width of the doors, which open widely 
makes entry and exit easy and comfortabl 
manoeuvres. 

The silence and smooth performance of th 
Zephyr, allied with the advantages of th 
estate-car body, make this a most useful caz 
although I am sure that it would be more usefu 
and have a wider appeal if the internal trim 
ming—particularly of the rear seat and luggag 
platform—were made more robust and utili 
tarian. 


THE FORD ZEPHYR ESTATE CAI 
Makers: Ford Motor Co., Dagenham, Essex 


’ SPECIFICATION 
Price £1,227 12s.| Brakes _‘Girling hydrauli 
(including P.T. £410 2s.)}| Suspension Independen 
Cubic capacity 2,553 e.c. (front 
Bore and stroke Wheelbase 8 ft. 11 ins 


82.55 x 79.5 mm. | Track (front) 4 ft. 5 ins 
Cylinders Six | Track (rear) 4 ft. 4 ins 
Valves Overhead | Overall length 14 ft. 104 ins 
B.H.P. 85 at 4,400 r.p.m. | Overall width 5 ft. 8$ ins 
Carb. Zenith | Overall height 5 ft. 2 ins 
Ignition Coil | Ground clearance 7 ins 
Oil filter Full-flow | Turning circle 36 ft 
Ist gear 11.08 tol} Weight 254 ewt 
2nd gear 6.40 to 1| Fuel cap. 104 gall: 
3rd gear 3.90 to 1 | Oil cap. 7 pint 
O’drive top 2.83 to 1] Water cap. 22 pint 
Final drive Hypoid bevel | Tyres 6.70 x 1 

PERFORMANCE 
Acceleration Max. speed 82 m.p.k 
Top 2nd_ | Petrol consumption 

30-50 9.2 secs. 6.3 secs.| 26 m.p.g. at averag 
40-60 11.0 secs. 9.8 secs.| speed of 50 m.p.h. 
0-60 (all gears) 18.5 secs. 


BRAKES: 30 to 0 in 34 feet (88 per cent. efficiency 


A CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 
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A PRESENT FROM TEXAS 


bereft of its pelicans, a pair of these birds 

were promptly supplied by the State of 
Louisiana. The matter was taken up by the 
irate folk of Texas on the grounds that their 
pelicans, like everything else from that State, 
were “bigger and better.’”’ It was too late to 
walter the status quo in the park, but the impact 
jof Texas has since been felt in other directions. 
| For instance, strange things began to occur 
4m duplicate pairs contests. At all tables but one 
‘North-South would reach a lay-down Four 
‘Spades with ten trumps between them, the odd 
pair preferring a contract of Four Hearts with 
K x in one hand and a small singleton in the 
other. When Terence Reese and Boris Schapiro 
‘won the Masters’ Pairs a couple of years ago, 
they had their fair share of unlucky boards, 
including the following: 


Se years ago, when St. James’s Park was 


West &Q5 East @ AK7632 

YK 10964 OP: 

| OK93 OAT75 
&KI9 752 


Dealer, West. Neither side vulnerable. 

As the cards lay game was cold in Spades or 
'No-Trumps, but the gallery at this table had 
cause to buzz like a beehive. Schapiro bid One 
No-Trump on the West cards, and a jump to 
Four Hearts by Reese was passed out. ‘Sorry 
my trumps aren’t better,’’ said Schapiro com- 
placently, as he put down the dummy, but he 
shuddered when his partner showed out on the 
second round of Hearts. The contract went two 
down. 

Well, thought the onlookers, even a world 
champion can have a lapsus linguae, but they 
were baffled by the post-mortem repartee. Why 
should Reese act like the injured party with 
cryptic references to Texas, while Schapiro 
‘quietly bowed his head ? 
| For the explanation, we have to go back a 
bit. Boris Schapiro, sitting South, was part- 
nered in a rubber game by a visiting U.S.A. 
Army major with a slow drawl that was of 
neither the Deep South nor the Middle West, 
and this hand came up: 


@K9 

9QJ96 

6 AK 108 

& K 107 
@72 Ni 653 
OK83 OA7542 
Conese cE] 6... 
bo) S &A6432 

@AQ] 1084 

© 10 

6QJ4 

985 


Dealer, North. Both sides vulnerable. 

The bidding was routine—One No-Trump 
by North, Four Spades by..South—but not so 
the play, which featured a series of suit prefer- 
ence signals by the defenders. Trick 1—Queen 
of Clubs covered by King and Ace; 2—Two of 
Clubs to Knave; 3—Two of Diamonds, East 
ruffing; 4—Thvee of Clubs, West ruffing; 5— 
Nine of Diamonds, East ruffing; 6—Two of 
Hearts led to the King (South was already two 
down, so East could afford to show off); 7— 
another Diamond ruff by East put the vulner- 
able contract four down. 

“Your fault, partner!’’ said the witty Boris, 
having recovered his poise. ‘‘ You should open 
such hands with a Spade. Then I give you 
Four, which you make in comfort.” 

“In Texas,’ drawled the stranger, “I 
would play that hand in Four Spades after 
opening it with One No-Trump.” “Kindly 
explain, sir,’ said Schapiro, suspecting a rival 
ewit. ‘Sure,’ said the major, and this time 
London gratefully accepted a gift from the big- 
gest and most munificent State of the Union. 

Here is the big idea. North opens One 
No-Trump (strength immaterial), and South 
views a long string of Hearts with little or noth- 
ing on the side. He has the values for a jump 
to Four Hearts, but it might pay to conceal the 
opener’s hand and have the lead come up to its 
tenaces. The declaration is neatly transferred 


by means of the Texas convention. South 
simply bids Four in the next lower-ranking suit, 
in this case Four Diamonds; North converts to 
Four Hearts, knowing this to be his partner’s 
real suit, and there you are. Could anything be 
more straightforward? 

Thus, on the hand from the Masters’ Pairs, 
Reese judged that Four Spades might play bet- 
ter from the other side of the table. He felt 
rather bitter about the result, having been 
persuaded to play the convention against his 
better judgement by a partner who was greatly 
impressed by the major’s exposition after the 
rubber bridge episode. There again, if South 
bids Four Hearts, North converts to a virtually 
impregnable Four Spades. I say ‘‘virtually,” 
because there is always a quibble on such occa- 
sions. “If I’m on lead against Four Spades,”’ 
said East, ““why shouldn’t I try a small Heart?” 
““Mebbeso,”’ drawled the major, ‘‘but it’s not 
wise to make a lead like that if you ever come to 
Texas. Some of our boys still pack a gun.” 

So now you know why ‘‘ Texas” has become 
a household word in card rooms all over the 
world. In spite of continuous accidents, Reese 
still humours his partner, and at long last I am 
happy to report a signal success in the course of 
the recent European championships at Vienna. 

& K 106 


Dealer, North. North-South vulnerable, 

Reese (North) opened One No-Trump. 
Schapiro bid Four Hearts. Reese on the alert, 
transferred to Four Spades. Schapiro came to, 
bit his lip, and clarified with a jump to Six 
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Hearts. Reese grinned sardonically, West led 


the Ace of Spades, and Schapiro blenched when 
he saw the dummy. How could he talk his way 
out of this one? 

Strange to relate, the slam was made. An 
attempt to cash West’s other Ace seemed an 
insult to his opponents and liable to hand them 
the contract, since South was bound to be void 
of Diamonds, so a passive Spade continuation 
was made. Could this slam be reached in a 
championship event without the aid of Texas? 

Thus far I have described only the basic 
situation (e.g. One No-Trump—Four Hearts— 
Four Spades). There is nothing to stop you 
playing Texas at all levels, with asking bids and 
other gadgets thrown in for good measure. The 
hand below occurred at Vienna in the key match 
between Austria and France: 


West @ A 10 East @QJ9864 
YJ76 OA42 
OAKQS }4 
hAQT4 &973 


Dealer, West. East-West vulnerable. 

Austria played in Four Spades, made with 
an Oovertrick. Now put yourself in the place of 
the French West player. You open with Two 
No-Trumps, hear Three Hearts from partner, 
and transfer to Three Spades. So far so good; 
but what would you think when East then says 
Four Hearts? He’s obviously forgotten about 
Texas, and Hearts are his suit after all, so you 
pass and watch him go two down. Let me add, 
in parentheses, that anyone who makes an ask- 
ing bid of Four Hearts after such bidding is 
trying his partner too far. 

“Can you tell us something about Texas?”’ 
asks a correspondent; ‘‘I assume you play it?” 
No, sir, I do not play this convention, I grant 
that, like everything connected with Texas, it 
s ‘bigger and better,’ foolproof and flawless— 
provided you remember that you’re playing it. 
Even a player as wickedly alert as Boris 
Schapiro seems to have trouble in this respect, 
and usually it is the other side which gets 
bigger and better results. 


CROSSWORD No. 


Garden, London, W.C.2,”’ 


Wednesday, September 18, 1957. 


nase ene 


on amine 
One 2a 


SOLUTION TO No. 1439. 


ACROSS.—1, Debutantes; 6, 


1440 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 

“Crossword No. 1440, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock-street, Covent 9 
not later than the first post on the morning of 10. 


The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of September 5, will be announced next week. 


Boom; 9, Bewitching; 10, 


ACROSS 

1. Whisky overlooked owing to the fog? (6, 4) 

6. O, Kitty, one says, what a lot of work you 
make! (4) 

. You can bet on the bacon on board (10) 

Our own time by the sound of it (4) 

12. Annexing mixed gin, Dad?_(6) 

. “Roll on, thou deep and dark blue roll!” 

—Byron (5) 

. Jack achieves his ambitions (7) 

. No doubt accompanied by many a yawn from 
the old lag (7) 

. Goblins are on the beat in Scottish castles (7) 

. No clear mixture at the oculist’s (7) 

Se thee, Bottom! thee!”’ 

,  —Shakespeare (5) 

. Ay, I cut for sharpness (6) 

. Ageless, I declare! (4) 

. It’s sheer nonsense. to display one’s idle 
scribble (10) 

. The clothes that don’t come off! (4) 

. Not the schoolboy’s idea of fun, or maybe it is 
(10) 


DOWN 
. Suggestions of whispers about relatives (4) 
. Old birds in monstrous disguise (4) 
. A hundred showed signs of wear behind bars 


5) 
: Wee parents (7) 
. This tour was certainly absorbing (7) 
. The correct neckwear for a land-agent?. (10) 
. Defence displayed by a wrestler (10) 
. “Looms but the of the shade”’ 
—Henley (6) 


4, Unrelenting directors aft (10) 
. Possession of tactical importance for the 
card-pJayer (10) 

. It might have been asleep for a change (6) 
. Anything but the depths of justice (7) 
21. This head becomes a hothead at tea-time (7) 
ae Daya is not so keen, 

“Because thou are not seen” 

—Shakespeare (5) 

5. This is concealed by a squalid eavesdropper (4) 
. The Scotsman’s impartial glance (4) 


The winner of Crossword No. 1438 is 


Star; 12, Needy; 13, Locked out; 14, Moist; 16, Paynim; 20, Mr. A. M. Stephen, 
Limits; 21, Twill, 25, Palliasse; 26, Fence; 27, Alas; 28, Shib- 7 ae 
boleth ; 29, Trey; 30, Grey matter. DOWN.—1, Debunk; York Buildings, 

Bawley; 3) buthy; "4, Nihilist; 5, Eunice; 7, Outgoing; 8, Queen-street, 
resent 11, Detail; 15, Outwit; i), Flippant; 18, Smallage; 


19, Sweet bay; 22, Esther; 23, Ingest; 24, Nether; 26, Flora. 


Edinburgh, 2. 
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SHORTEST! FASTEST! 


OTARD 


The only Brandy bottled at 


the Chateau de Cogn 
Q 


Y 


FAMOUS SINCE 1795 


ro SOUTH AFRICA 


FLY DC-7B 
via WEST COAST ROUTE 


NOW FIRST CLASS 
» AND TOURIST 


= Cae oa! 
SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS = " a > } 


(In association with B.O.A.C. & C.A.A.) 


Details from your Travel Agent, B.O.A.C., C.A.A. or South African 
Airways, South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2 
Telephone : WHItehall 4488. For reservations phone VICtoria 2323. 


BY APPOINTMENT 


BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY 
CORE EUITAIESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH 
THE QUEEN MOTH 
TOILET SOAP MAKERS Oey SOAP. WARERS 


ounley 


PRE-MAKE-UP SOAP 
gy 


A facial cocktail and a firm 
foundation for the whole day 


18th Century Style Wall Light - Gilt brass 


Large stocks of this rich full-bodied wine 
Fi B are uc oe Spain. Equally suit- 
NCIENT BROWNE SHERRY able fora dessert wine or aperitif. Available 
from your usual wine merchants. 22/- per 148, SLOANE ST. 7 S. 


bottle. 


Bronnley for Quality 


Sole Importers: 
H. BRONNLEY & CO. LTD., W.3 J. R. PARKINGTON & CO., LTD., 161 NEW BOND STREET. LONDON, W.1. 


Tee: OS. > 


SLOane 4249 - 3387 


STATE MARKET 


BOWLER- 
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HATTED 


| BUYERS 


forces are to be reduced con- 
siderably, and it is a fact that 
+; farming community has always 
jiluded a fair sprinkling of ex- 
jicers who have invested their 
atuities, augmented in some in- 
\mces by private means, in the land. 
> till now ex-officers have generally 
rticipated on only a modest scale 
new ventures owing partly to 
e fact that, having completed 
full and active career in one 
ofession, they have seldom had the 
clination to embark on full-scale 
yerations in another, and partly to 
e fact that the capital at their dis- 
jsal has not been sufficient to support 
‘andiose schemes, The new recruits to 
irming are different. In the first 
ace, they are of an age to treat the 
atter seriously—in other words, they 
‘e not likely to be content with a few 
ires and a trout stream in a remote 
ut of the country—and in the second 
\eir gratuities are considerably larger, 
xing intended as compensation for the 
idden, enforced disruption of their 
\eers. 


LARGE FARMS BEST 


DMITTEDLY not all officers who 
are to be prematurely retired will 
ave the funds and the inclination to 
agage in large-scale farming activi- 
es. On the other hand it is probably 
‘ue to say that in these days a farm of 
‘om 300 to 400 acres is a minimum 
squirement if a family is to be sup- 
orted and educated privately, and 
aat 500 acres of good land will prob- 
bly be necessary if this is to be done 
rithout drawing on private resources. 
‘his contention is not entirely the 
-psult of guesswork, but is based on 
idvice given to an ex-officer friend by 
well-known professional organisa- 
ion, and it is borne out by a statistical 
urvey carried out by the Cambridge 
\chool of Agriculture which revealed 
jhat in one category of small farms 
|wo-thirds yielded an income of under 
(500 a year. Moreover, these farms are 
jituated in the Eastern Counties, 
‘where, generally speaking, the land is 
if good quality ; in many other districts 
lhe yield would be considerably less. 
n fact, I read the other day that on 
jome ‘‘family holdings’ the farmer’s 
ncome was less than that of an agri- 
ultural worker. 


SHREWD IDEA OF PRICES 


w 

LTHOUGH available evidence 
goes to show that small farms are 
inlikely to offer a rewarding venture to 
rfficers whose careers have been 
vbruptly terminated, particularly if 
they have family responsibilities, a 
gratuity will not be sufficient to sustain 
the purchase of 500 acres of good land, 
et alone to provide money for im- 
srovements. For example, the pur- 
shase price, including fixed equipment, 
s likely to be at least £80 an acre, and 
the working capital required for an 
ordinary mixed farm will probably 
work out at about £25 an acre, making 
a total of £52,500. This means that 
‘nm most instances a considerable sum 
will have to be raised in order to 
finance the venture, and this money 
will, of course, bear interest. Never- 
theless, in spite of the risks that are 
inherent in farming, and the fact that 
the industry is not subsidised to the 


\*: the world knows, our armed 


i 


2 | 
| 


cultural land told me the other day 
that bowler-hatted buyers had already 
been successful at several auction 
sales and that most of them evidently 
knew what they wanted and had a 
shrewd idea of what was a fair price to 


pay. 


SALE AND RE-SALE 


FEW weeks ago Messrs. Knight, 

Frank and Rutley bought the 
Dunston estate of 1,762 acres, near 
Norwich, on behalf of clients, and fol- 
lowing negotiations with the principal 
tenants most of the land has been re- 
sold. Dunston Hall, home of the Long 
family for many centuries, has been 
acquired by the existing tenants, 
Messrs. Wallace King, but the park 
and surroundings, together with a 
home farm of about 150 acres, are to be 
auctioned in the near future. This 
portion of the estate, which covers 
approximately 245 acres in all, in- 
cludes a walled kitchen garden and 
cottage, both with possession, a 
garage, stables and loose-boxes, as 
well as the normal complement of 
farm buildings. 


HALL SITE FOR VILLAGE 

HIGHLIGHT of the recent sale of 

part of the Ashmore estate, near 
Shaftesbury, Dorset, was an announce- 
ment that the Sturge family, who 
owned the property, had given the 
site for a village hall and a recreation 
field to the village. 

As occurred with the sale of 
Dunston, tenants were well to the 
fore as buyers. A representative of 
Messrs. Jackson-Stops and Staft’s 
Yeovil office, who, with Messrs. 
Chislett and Rawlence, were in charge 
of the sale, held a meeting with tenants, 
many of whom accepted offers to 
acquire their holdings privately. At 
the auction itself, the principal lot, 
consisting of the manor house, home 
farm and a vacant cottage, was sold 
to Capt. Peter Stoop for £13,750. 

Another agricultural property in 
Dorset that has changed hands is 
Nettlecombe, a mixed farm of 460 
acres at Cheselbourne, near Dorchester. 
It has been sold privately by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
and Messrs. Rench and Wright. 


CAPITAL APPRECIATION? 


LETTER from Mr. Douglas F. 

Woodford, general manager of the 
Strangways Estates, a private com- 
pany directed by the Earl of Ilchester, 
Lord and Lady Stavordale and the 
Hon. John Fox-Strangways, refers to 
the auction, next Friday, of Middle 
Farm, Ashington, near Yeovil, Somer- 
set. The farm, which consists of 265 
acres, a farm-house with cottage 
annexe, a set of dairy buildings and 
two cottages, was bought by Lord 
Ilchester and Trustees in 1952 as part 
of the Hazelgrove estate of over 2,000 
acres and is to be offered with posses- 
sion following the death of the tenant. 
‘The sale,’ writes Mr. Woodford, ‘‘is 
taking place as it is anticipated con- 
siderable capital appreciation will 
result, as all the farms which comprised 
the Hazelgrove estate were let at the 
time of the purchase.” Messrs. Drivers, 
Jonas and Co. are the auctioneers. 


FOR AUCTION TO-DAY 


O-DAY, at Maidstone, Messrs. 

Burrows and Co. and Messrs. Finn- 
Kelcey and Ashenden go to auction 
with three farms in Kent having a 
combined aggregate of just over 300 
acres. Two of these farms, Buckland 
and the quaintly-named Mockbeggar, 
cover 231 acres at Teynham, near 
Sittingbourne, including 20 acres of 
hops (quota 282 cwt.) and 1634 acres of 
orchard and plantation, where the 
equipment includes six gas chambers 
with a total capacity of 18,000 bushels, 
25,800 sq. ft. of glass and 16 cottages. 
The third farm, Mascalls, covers 70 
acres at Brenchley, near Paddock 
Wood, and has a modern house, two 
cottages, two gas stores and spraying 
apparatus served by underground high 
pressure mains. PROCURATOR. 


Sif 


IMAGINE ME WITH 


A NEW rosacco! 


I’d never have believed it possible, but now Ive tried 
HICKORY the tevolution’s taken place. It really is 
extraordinarily good. It shows it sometimes pays to 
experiment, even with tobacco. Try some. John Sinclait’s 
HICKORY, the Special Navy Cut, is manufactured with 
traditional skill from a unique blend of individually selected 
leaves. For cool slow smoking it is probably unequalled. 


A!9+ IN ONE OUNCE VACUUM TINS 


Also in new pocket-size 2 ounce vacuum tins 


SPECIAL NAVY CUT 
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Ours 


is a WARM house, 
ours Is! 


PRooucT OF SCOTLAND 


| BLACK & WHITE 


anaes ars oF 
BUCHANANS 3 
CHOICE OLD eOTCH WHISKY fe 


and it doesn’t cost | Ween) te 


scorch WHI! WHISKY DISTILLERS 


the earth to heat it... ( Se" 


we use Aladdins; they 
burn oil, and oil’s cheap... 


BR ee 


Smelly? troublesome? Repeatedly om 


Not on your life! Nothing a favourite choice 
to do but fill them, light Enjoy Scotch at its very best by 


always asking for “Black & White’’. 

Its fine flavour is achieved 
them ; and leave them... by blending in the special 

“ Black & White”’ way. 
; Consistent quality ensures 
the same satisfaction and 
refreshment time after time. 


More details? Certainly! 


Here you are... | ‘BLAC Ks. WH ITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
“ BUCHANAN’S ” 


She Secret is in the Blending 


This is the Aladdinique Convector 
Heater which provides real 

warmth for Id. an hour. 

At least 27 hours of it on one 
filling (1 gallon). Beautifully 
engineered, beautiful to look at... 
£8.7.6. There’s an Aladdin 

for every heating job in 

the house. Ask your ironmonger 


to Her Majesty The Queen 


y Appointment 
James Buchanan & Co. Ltd. 


eek Whisky Distillers 


to show you — or write 
to Aladdin for a catalogue. 


A “MUST” FOR 
THE GARDEN MODEL 


A really accurate method of dis- 
tributing fertiliser, seed, etc. The 
largest of lawns can be covered 
completely in a very short space of 
time and what is more important— 
no part of the lawn is missed—The 
hopper holds 14 Ibs. of material and 
distributes over a width of 18 ins. 
A fully Heated esate 

is available from re £4 19. 6 
manufacturers. 

Iso available 


PARK MODEL £35.15 f. 
(36° WIDTH DISTRIBUTOR) 


EVERY GARDENER 


NO WASTE + NO MISSES 
+ ACCURATE DISTRIBUTIO 


= PERFECT RESULTS 1/ 


REG? TRADE MARK 


the magic’s in the burner 


* USE ALADDIN PINK — the premier paraffin specially 


FERTILISER & SEED 


DISTRIBUTOR 
refined for all lamps and heaters 
Manufactured by G. L. Wallis & Son, Lenelby Rd., Tolworth, Surrey. ELMbridge 1973, 
Northern Distributors: 
Ridings Manufacturing Co. Ltd., California Works, Gomersal, nr. Leeds. Cleckheaton 1136. 


Aladdin Industries Ltd., 83 Aladdin Building, Greenford, Middlesex 


>| 
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\LRMING NOTES 


J \HERE were few surprises for 
H [ Usmes in the annual census 

figures of livestock and crops. 
e tillage acreage is down a little, no 
abt because of the very difficult 
ditions which clay land farmers 
)perienced in working their land last 
|fing, and there is a general tendency 
‘leave the grass and clover leys to 
lnd a season or two longer. There 
§ been rather more bare fallow, and 
| there was a good spell of hot 
‘}ather early in the summer for work- 
|g the bare ground the benefit of this 
‘jould be seen in the crops that will 
| sown this autumn, notably wheat. 
ie wheat acreage harvested in the 
jesent year shows a decline, but 
jitley shows a big increase. The 
overnment wanted farmers to grow 
s wheat and grow more coarse 
Jains to feed their livestock, and 
jiese changes reflect price policy at 
ie annual reviews. It is, however, a 
jistake to allow the oat acreage to 
ll. This has happened in England 
ad Wales and Scotland. For another 
ar ministers should make a note 
jat the oat crop is one of the most 
aluable in terms of economy in 
living imported feeding-stuffs. 

The potato acreage is down this 
ear, no doubt because many farmers 
ad difficulty in selling all the pota- 
des of the previous year’s crop and 
he weather at planting time in April 
yas discouraging. The sugar-beet 
icreage shows little change. These 
again features taken with a slight 
acrease in the area of temporary 
rass and clover do not mark any 
pectacular changes in farming prac- 
ice. British agriculture has settled 
lown to a steady course. 


Sheep Do Best 


|, UDGED by the increase in num- 
J bers and the good market prices, 
jheep have scored during the past 
year over cattle. The sheep breeding 
‘lock is about 3 per cent. higher than a 
year ago in England and Wales, and 
there are 600,000 more lambs, an 
|mcrease of nearly 9 per cent., owing 
partly to a favourable lambing season. 
Scotland has also increased her sheep 
and with nearly 8 million the Scottish 
total is not far short of the 1939 
figure. In England and Wales we have 
jnot yet made good the war-time losses 
jin our flocks. There is every indica- 
tion that there will be a further 
‘increase in sheep numbers, as there 
jis keen competition for breeding stock 
in the North and in Wales. ~€attle 
have increased slightly over the past 
lyear, but rather surprisingly the num- 
ber of calves reared is less. Is this 
‘possibly the effect of the Ministry’s 
imspectors’ taking a more critical 
view of calves submitted for subsidy 
as potential beef animals? Pigs 
‘are also on the increase again; the 
numbers of sows and gilts in-pig are 
up by 84 per cent. on last year. Fowls 
show an increase of 2 million in Eng- 
land and Wales, but slightly fewer 
pullets have been reared. Evidently 
after this year’s price review farmers 
have not felt too certain about the 
profitability of egg prices. 


Lamb Prices Soar 


ITH more buyers and sellers at 

the autumn lamb sales prices 
are up by 15s.-25s. a head for store 
lambs. There is no lack of them, for it 
was a good lambing season and they 
have grown well. At Lockerbie, where 
I have bought useful Half-bred ewe 
lambs in some past years at 75s.-80s. a 
head, they have this year been making 
an average price of 170s. The leading 
price was 240s. and several other lots 
made over 220s. These prices seem 
dear enough. 
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FARM OUTPUT 
STEADY 


Hill Sheep Bonus 


HE British Wool Marketing 

Board evidently does not like the 
responsibility of deciding whether the 
bonus of 3d. a lb. on wool of the hill 
breeds should continue. The Govern- 
ment passed the responsibility to the 
Board and refused to allocate specific 
funds for this purpose. The Govern- 
ment could of course have decided that 
as the hill flocks are an essential 
reservoir to maintain lowland flocks 
there was justification in national 
policy for giving a subsidy on the wool 
from hill flocks, just as a subsidy is 
given on calves bred and reared suit- 
ably for beef production. Probably 
it is better that the sheep producers’ 
own organisation should decide what 
is best for the industry as a whole. 
Those who dislike the hill wool 
premium will be able to say so at the 
annual general meeting of the Board 
in Edinburgh on October 24. I see a 
move in this direction is being made 
by sheep breeders in the south of 
England. The Marketing Board had a 
good trading year. The 1956 wool clip 
amounted to 67,600,000 lb. and earned 
nearly £15 million at an average price 
of 53d. a lb. The Board’s marketing 
costs were 43d. a lb. 


Still More Milk 


N extra 10 million gallons of milk 
in August made the Milk Market- 
ing Board reduce. the projected price 
to farmers by ld. a gallon last month. 
It is much better to take our knocks 
through the year than let a deficit pile 
up to be written off in sharply reduced 
prices at the end of the year. The 
extra 10 million gallons went into 
manufacture, and, as we all know, 
butter and cheese prices are not as 
good as they were. But there is cheer- 
ful news for the producers of Channel 
Islands milk. They have been allowed 
price increases this year, and the 
premium for this category of milk 
coming from Guernseys, Jerseys and 
South Devon cattle is now 6d. a gallon 
above the price for ordinary milk from 
September to February. This milk 
must contain not less by weight than 
4 per cent. of milk fat, whereas the 
presumptive standard for ordinary 
milk is 3 per cent. I have no objection 
to the farmers with Channel Island 
herds getting all they can for their 
milk, but the present differentiation in 
price is rather nonsense when many 
herds of Ayrshire cows average 4 per 
cent. fat. Sooner or later, and I hope 
it will be sooner, the Milk Marketing 
Board will have to devise a universal 
scheme for rewarding all milk with a 
higher fat content and penalising the 
milk with less fat. It is a moot point 
whether protein content as well as fat 
content should come into the reckon- 
ing. I see that this is now to be the 
rule in the Netherlands. 


Managing Bees 


OME people always seem to be 
luckier with their bees than 
others. They probably have more 
natural skill in handling them. But all 
can learn the rudiments of the science, 
which, indeed, it is to-day, from 
Beekeeping, a Ministry of Agriculture 
Bulletin (price 2s. from the Stationery 
Office). This ninth edition has been 
revised by Dr. Colin G. Butler, of 
Rothamsted Experimental Station, 
who is a recognised authority. He 
states that in most districts a reason- 
able return in the form of honey may 
be expected from a well managed 
colony of bees, say 20-30 lb. of surplus 
honey a year as an average. Quite good 
takes of honey are even being regularly 
obtained in London and other big 
cities. CINCINNATUS. 
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THIS SALE 


FINEST PETROL 
IN THE WORLD 
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C“inuwelvs 


famous English shoes for men 


CHETWYND. A superb, craftsman 
built shoe, with real leather soles to 
let the feet breathe. Made to tramp 
the roughest turf, or grace 
the finest carpet. Made for a 


Se 


man with a love of leather. 

Black or brown calf, 

Sizes: 5 to 13 in four fittings. 
£5-19-9 

Also in Coachide and Buck 


cistinction ... 


NEW BOND STREET AND BRANCHES 


Music and this grand tobacco 
are very good companions 


A fine full-flavoured 
~ Amontillado 
CELLAR- MASTER'S 
SHERRY ; 


SHERRY 
= fn whe # a 


Light anal Lokoel 


The original Mixture immortalised 
as ‘... tobacco to live for’ 

by Sir James Barrie in ‘My Lady 
Nicotine’. Now packed in new 


vacuum one ounce and two ounce tins 


Available from your usual wine merchants — 19/6 per bottle 
Sole Importers : 
J. R. PARKINGTON & CO., LTD., I6I NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Adee 9/10 TWO OZ. 


NV BOOKS 
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|) PILOT CUTTER 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


~ NHERE have been of late many 

| books about sailing and many 
books about climbing mountains. 
‘) enthusiasm for these two pursuits 
+ |rhaps a recoil from the increasing 
»/ianisation of life. It is hardly odd 
h} now, when ships propelled by 
+f/as are being talked of as the things 
»})-morrow, so many people should 
| back to the ships of the day before 
*|erday and find in them an enor- 
nls peace. The tattered and over- 
¥\/n saying of R. L. S. about travel- 
u) hopefully and arriving seems to 
»/tue. Modern transport, whether on 
‘)) sea or in the air, has destroyed 


Magellan is another matter. When 
Mr. Tilman with two companions left 
the ship to climb the ice-cap, which 
was successfully done, they returned 
to find that disaster had only by a 
hair’s-breadth been averted from 
Mischief, left in the charge of a shore- 
party. And that was not the only 
thing. For inexperienced men to suc- 
ceed in edging a ship in among bergs 
and floes which were hurled hither and 
thither as the tide raced at ebb and 
flow speaks highly of the watchfulness 
of Providence. 

Apart from the finely-told tale of 
his adventure at sea and on the ice, 


BAAAAAMAAAAAM FMA AWMMAAMAMAAM121A 


MISCHIEF IN PATAGONIA. By H. W. Tilman 
(Cambridge University Press, 21s.) 
FLYNN’S FLYING DOCTORS. By Harry Hudson with 
P. R. Stephenson 


(Heinemann, 25s.) 


SMALL MOMENTS. 


By Richard Church 


(Hutchinson, 16s.) 
A HISTORY OF PUNCH. By R. G. G. Price 


(Collins, 30s.) 
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tvel. It has left too little between 
*yarture and arrival. As for climb- 
/', which has never been one of my 
*n occupations, I can see the lure 
{tre is in overcoming all that lies 
i pween setting out and being there. 

Mr. H. W. Tilman combines an 
‘|love of mountains with a late-found 
ire of sailing. He was the leader of 
2 1938 Everest expedition. He 
jgan sailing with a 14-foot dinghy. 
‘1en he found and bought Mischief, 
juich was built at Cardiff in 1906 as 
|Bristol Channel pilot cutter. This 
terested me at once in his book 
| ischief in Patagonia (Cambridge 
|niversity Press, 21s.), because I was 
jrn in Cardiff and was much on the 
aters of the Channel, and must have 
en Mischief. I knew one of the pilots 
jell, but never bothered to find out 
name of his ship. Perhaps it was 
schief. 


ON A GLACIER 


| This idea catapulted me into the 
ook, and there was enough in the 
ook itself to carry me along. It is 
xcellent reading. “On the southern- 
10st coast of Chile,’ says Mr. Tilman, 
‘there are glaciers reaching down to 
ae sea where a mountaineer can step 
7om his boat and begin his climb at 
2a-level. .. . My unsatisfied longing 
vas equally poised between mountains 
nd the sea. Naturally, therefore, it 
ccurred to me to marry the two by 
ailing a boat to South America and 
anding on one of those remarkable 
laciers.”” 

That, briefly, is what he and his 
mall crew did; and then they sailed 
ip the West coast of the continent to 
he Panama Canal, came through it, 
nd sailed home to end a 20,000-mile 
royage. It was altogether an \extra- 
rdinary adventure for a man who 
vas almost inexperienced in sail; for 
imple as sailing the wide seas may be, 
f your ship is well-found, sailing 
hrough the reefs and tide-races and 
nultitudinous perils of the Straits of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Mr. Tilman has much to hold a reader. 
Sharp observation and ready humour 
are at his disposal, and human whims 
and follies enchant him. What odd 
things men will do! “ Nor were we the 
only strange types loose in Las Palmas. 
There was the ex-Sth engineer who 
had saved money while working in 
some desert on oil installations, and 
was spending it in the Canaries living 
in a cave with a milkmaid.” Perhaps 
another example of intelligent recoil 
upon the simplicities. 

Mr. Tilman saw nothing of the 
Indians who once lived upon the 
Fuegian coasts, but he recalls the 
words of Darwin, who observed them 
when the Beagle went that way— 
words which seem to me a classic 
example of the Victorian-Liberal con- 
fidence in the on-and-on and the up- 
and-up. “What a scale of improve- 
ment is comprehended between the 
faculties of a Fuegian savage and a 
Sir Isaac Newton!’ Mr. Tilman com- 
ments that these people had “nothing 
to fear till the coming of their so-called 
betters,’ and quotes Mark Twain’s 
savage comment: “Soap and educa- 
tion are not so sudden as a massacre, 
but they are more deadly in the long 
run.” 

In those old days when I was a 
boy watching the pilot cutters in the 
Bristol Channel, a favourite picture of 
mine was Off Valparaiso, which 
showed a windjammer full-rigged in 
sunlight on a lovely sea. Valparaiso 
now? “The harbour is filthy, and very 
soon the ship, the warps, and even our 
clothes were covered with a film of 
black oil. Later we anchored off the 
Yacht Club. Here the water was 
equally dirty.” 


DOCTORS BY AIR 


When the annual form from 
Who’s Who reached me this year for 
the checking of the entry, I was 
tempted, under the heading Recrea- 
tion, to change from ‘‘Sailing’’ to 
“Nostalgia.”” But it won’t do. One 
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HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
WEATHERPROOFERS 


Nineteen men out of twenty find that a ready- 


to-wear suit tailored by Burberry fits so perfectly, 
it looks and feels as if it were made to measure. 
Take, for example, this impeccable two-piece. 

It is superbly cut and tailored in the very best 
quality materials. The type of suit a man is proud 
to own. A really sound investment at 19 gns. 
Other two-piece suits from 17 gns. to 24 gns. 

You will also find everything a man needs, 

shirts, sweaters, shoes, socks and ties as well as 
overcoats and weatherproofs, all under the 


same roof at Burberrys. 


BURBERRYS IN THE HAYMARKET, LONDON. S.W.I. TEL: WHITEHALL 3343 
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By appointment 
to H.M. The Queen 
Silversmiths & Jewellers 


“oie 


1. Patek Phillipe. Gentleman’s 18 ct. 
gold thin wrist watch. £236. 10. Od. 


2. Patek Phillipe. Lady’s 18ct. gold 
flexible bracelet watch. £335. 0. Od. 


3. Asprey. Lady’s flexible platinum 
bracelet set in brilliant and baguette 
diamonds with movement by Omega. 


£3,150. Os Odea 
Ee i ¥ 
GB : 
i 


ASPREY & COMPANY LIMITED 
165/169 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON W.1 


LONDON SHOE NEWS 


THE ‘LITTLE SEASON’ BEAUTY 


The Bally craftsmen in Switzerland shape this classic 
in lightly grained Artigiano calf, making the low 
apron front stimulate the slim tailored look. 

In taupe, bronzino AA, B & ¢ fittings. 
63 guineas. 


116/7 NEW BOND ST., W.1. 
260 REGENT ST., W.1. 
21/2 SLOANE ST., W.1. 


st keep a weather-eye open for the 
“lessings of civilisation,’’ and what 
se can be in a country like Aus- 
lia one learns from Mr. Harry 
dson’s Flynn’s Flying Doctors 
sinemann, 25s.), written in colla- 
J/ation with P. R. Stephenson. The 
-work of the Rey. John Flynn is 
5||| known now even in this country, 
‘when one of his doctors was over 
‘ite, some years ago, radio and the 
&ss gave him the chance to explain 
ynn’s essentially simple but mar- 
llously effective scheme. The end- 
pers of this book show very clearly 
w it works. A number of circles are 
awn, slightly overlapping, and cover- 
x the whole continent. At the heart 
| each is a sizeable town. From that 
wn the flying doctor service covers 
le area within the circle. There are 
yw twelve of these bases, ‘“‘each with 
resident doctor who has an aircraft 
jid pilot at his disposal. Medical 
ghts cover a radius up to 400 miles 
jom each base, and the total area 
vrved is about two million square 
tiles.” 
_ An essential part of the service is 
; udio. In nearly all the homes through- 
jut the vast area “‘tramsceivers’’ per- 
iit the people to call up the radio base, 
_rhich in turn is connected by ordinary 
elephone with the doctor’s and pilot’s 
| ouses and with the aerodrome. If the 
jase is not serious, the doctor gives 
\dvice. If it is serious, he can pick up 
tis patient and have him in hospital 
n quick time. 


USING ’PLANES AND RADIO 


The service began in 1928, but for 

years before that Dr. Flynn, a parson 
of the Presbyterian Church, had been 
“plugging” it. His work in the wide 
sparsely-populated “Inland” of Aus- 
tralia showed him the need, and a 
quick brain showed him the means of 
meeting it. Quick indeed, for when 
he began to badger people with his 
idea, radio was elementary and aircraft 
‘were in the immature stage of the 
early years of the first World War. 
‘But the man accurately assessed the 
future of these two small children of 
‘science, and unceasingly worked till 
his dreams came down to earth. 
\ Mr. Hudson, who here tells the 
story, is an artist, and a very fine one. 
‘The book is full of his lively sketches. 
He also writes well. The consequence 
is that, though his primary intention 
was to show, as he flew about with 
the flying doctors, how vital and 
effective their work is, we have also, 
in word and line, a grand description 
of the vast Inland of the continent, a 
country unknown even to most Aus- 
tralians, who cluster in their coastal 
territories and know little of what is 
happening in the outback. This is the 
sort of country: “I was fascinated by 
the colours and patterns of light below 
where the sprinkled trees were vivid 
green against the vast distances so flat 
and red. The distance swam in a 
glassy mirage where the hot blue sky 
reached down in an attempt to draw 
a line across the horizon. We crossed 
the Paroo River—a river of sand.” 


QUIET VOICE OF THE 
COUNTRY 


From the oceanic sweep of Mr. 
Tilman and the vast continental range 
of Mr. Hudson we turn to quiet lanes 
and autumnal bonfires and thoughts 
of what one might call, risking a verbal 
contradiction, sober ecstasy, with Mr. 
Richard Church in Small Moments 
(Hutchinson, 16s.). Occasionally he 
gets abroad, to France or Italy, but the 
main beat is on English land, and 
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EVIEWS by HOWARD SPRING continued 


country land at that. Among the 
rush and noise of our times there still 
speaks here and there a still small 
voice, and it is this that Mr. Church 
hears and sensitively records. The 
very titles of these brief papers tell 
us what to expect: Burning the Bines, 
Kentish Cobs, Helping a Tree, and so 
forth. Looking upon a “great campus 
of stooks, mounds of gold upon a 
golden field,” he reflects that “in 
those time-honoured forms, standing 
securely, awaiting the threshing, is a 
currency that will never fluctuate. 
Here is the bread of man: and in that 
word bread, as we all know, there is 
the realisation not only of food, but 
of a sacrament.’’ And a sacramental 
moment is not so small as all that. 


PICKINGS FROM PUNCH 


Mr. R. G. G. Price’s A History of 
Punch (Collins, 30s.) shows admirably 
how a book can be serious without 
being heavy. That there can be a 
grave danger of heaviness when 
writing about Punch is evident, for 
the admirers and dislikers of that 
journal appear equally convinced that 
it has a sort of devastating impor- 
tance. Yet it is odd how one can get 
by in the world with no deeper know- 
ledge of Punch than comes from an 
occasional visit to the barber and 
dentist. 

I must confess that my own 
reaction to Punch depends solely on 
its ability to amuse me or to fail to 
do so. I could never become so angry 
as to demand its banning from the 
club, or so devoted to its mission as 
to make it compulsory reading for 
the W.E.A. While I can, as they say, 
take it or leave it with -no serious 
consequences one way or the other, 
I found Mr. Price so well-balanced a 
writer that, with the drawings and 
the extracts from the prose and 
poetry to help, I read this book 
through easily. 


Sa 


GLASS-MAKER’S ART 


R. GUTTERY’S From Broad- 
e Glass to Cut Crystal: a History of 
the Stourbridge Glass Industry (Leonard 
Hill, 35s.) is devoted to the glass- 
making of the Worcestershire-Staf- 
fordshire border-country, which has 
for long been the main English centre 
for the production of “domestic and 
fancy”’ glass. The area has tended to 
be passed over more or less hastily in 
general books on the art of glass in 
England, because in the 17th century 
its preoccupations were predomin- 
antly with window-glass, while in the 
18th century its wares were indis- 
tinguishable from those produced else- 
where in the country. This absence 
of early objects shows up _ also 
in Mr. Guttery’s book, which tends to 
fall into two parts: the history and 
ownership of the various Stour- 
bridge glass-houses. (in fact, mostly 
across the Stour and in Staffordshire) 
up to the middle of the 19th century; 
and thereafter the history not only of 
the houses, but also of what was made 
in them. The first part of the book 
accordingly takes on something of the 
character of local history, through 
which the theme of glass-making runs. 
The author’s text is not always as 
lucid or his material as well arranged 
as it might be; the index seems to me 
inadequate, and there seems a lack of 
vapport between text and illustrations. 
It is to be hoped that some of these 
defects may be removed in a second 
edition, for this is a book which 
deserves a long life. It isa pleasure to 
welcome into English glass literature 
a volume which is based on hard 
original work—one, moreover, which 
displays no little literary skill. 
Hiseomyis Cs 
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“T can make you slimmer 


— says Helena Rubinstein 


“your figure will take on a new grace and beauty.” 


EAUTY authority Helena Rubinstein 
has perfected a new technique of 
slimming! In her elegant Slimming 
Clinic — superbly appointed with the 
world’s most scientific equipment — 
highly-trained staff assess where you are 
overweight . . . thick ankles or thighs, 
waist or hips... slim you where you 
need to slim! Skilful hands give you 


HER MAJESTY 
OINTMENT TO : QUEEN Eliz 


iB 


penetrating deep massage, and the 
Rhythmic Traction Couch exercises 
and reduces you, tones up your whole 
system. Experts correct your posture 
and breathing, give advice on diet and 
treat conditions caused by nervous 
strain. You step out with new poise and 
confidence, new slim beautv! 

Under the same roof you can have a 
brand new hairstyle or a facial treatment. 
We are happy to give free consultations and 
advice at any time onany beauty problem. 


Ring 
GRO 7501 


for your appointment 


Helena Rubinstein 


Salon 


GRAFTON STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


ABET, i 


PURVEYORS OF CHAMPAGNE 


©® 


MOET 
& 


CHANDON 


CHAMPAGNE 


MAISON FONDEE EN 1743 


DRY IMPERIAL 
Vintage 1949 


and 


PREMIERE CUVEE 
Non- Vintage 
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Vaz 


An elegantly casual 


shirt-waist dress in fine wool. 


DORVILLE HOUSE, 14 JOHN PRINCE’S ST., W.1. 
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AUTUMN PAMITO 


\Dark ranch mink makes the narrow cuffs and sling collar that 
alls backwards on this neat black wool crépe suit lined with silk 


(John Cavanagh at Berg’s) 


| HEN considering the new collec- 
tions it is necessary to separate the 
| kites flown by the designers in the 
ape of startling innovations from the 
eral flow of fashion. Dramatic changes 
‘e introduced to put over their latest 
eories on style and the shape of things to 
me and then usually accepted in a 
mtler version by all but the ultra chic. 
‘hen the next half-year shows are held the 
ypact has been registered and the eye has 
scome adjusted to the change, so that a 
odified version becomes general fashion. 
his time there are the moulded shorter- 
ian-ever day dresses, mere slips that 
most show the knees and by-pass the 
aist. But to one sensational model there 
re a hundred wearable ones on which the 
emline has been raised an inch or so and 
1e stark severity of line has been mitigated 

some softening of the neckline. The 
inky black dresses, high-cut in front and 
,oulding the figure with loose panels at the 
ack caught at the shoulders and at the 
em or waist, reflect a certain trend which 
; being modified in numerous ways, while 
he dresses in their original forms are only 
or the avant-garde who like sensation. The 
hort loose jackets for tweed and cloth suits 
romise to be very popular and the moulded 
raped chiffon evening dresses possess a 
serene elegance that will suit many women. 

The soft textures of so many of the 
ubrics contribute to the pliant lines of a 
ihouette that is on the whole very pleas- 
ag. Fine wool chiffons, gossamer silk 
hiffons and jersey for dresses, supple sleek 
uitings and feather-light coatings bring a 
ght look to the new clothes. Hems fold 
nder, so that the line there is soft; 
houlders and collars appear without any 
tiffening. Folded panels hang like wings 
rom the shoulders at the back of cocktail 
nd dinner dresses and are caught in at the 


The cravat of this dress in caramel-coloured 
angora is set in at the shoulders. This is an easy- 
to-wear version of the sheath (Mattli) 


The coat on the left, with wide unstiffened collar, 

easy armholes and wide sleeves, is made of a 

mixture, in black and grey, of mohair and nylon, 

a shaggy-surfaced fabric that is light and warm 
(Michael) 


waist or just below so that the back is sub- 
merged in folds. On day dresses in fine wool 
wide folded scarves emerge from shoulder 
yokes that are oval-shaped and cross over 
in front, creating a soft look about the 
throat. In muted browns, beige or black, 
these dresses possess great distinction. 
Skirts are tubular and lined so that the 
hemline is turned under without a hard 
crease. Many afternoon and evening dresses 
in fine crépe, jersey or chiffon are draped 
across to one side. 

The fur-trimmed suits and coats make 
a prominent group. Flat fur of some kind 
(Persian lamb, nutria, mink, squirrel, or 
sheared racoon) makes collars that vary 
from a narrow turnover close to the throat 
or sling-shaped to a wide folded shawl shape 
or one that folds up into a high pyramid. 
On short cloth jackets the fur may run 
along the hem as a narrow band in front, 
face the wide revers or be used as a small 
separate cravat that tucks into a modest 
V-shaped neckline. Coat collars vary from 
very large cowl affairs that can be folded 
over the head as a hood to neat tailored 
collars like a man’s, or a narrow border on a 
deep turn-down cloth collar. A ring of fur 
that stands up and away from the throat of 
cocktail suits in velvet or heavy lace makes 
a pretty finish when the fur is brown and 
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yssy and the suit is carried out in pale gold, olive 
zen, Mauve or one of the strong pinks. 

On many of the short jackets of tweed suits the 

ust is faintly indicated by darts in front; at the back 
barrel curve is created by gathers at the hem. Cloth 
its have a more decided fit, or else they hang straight 
ld boxy, and often these jackets are very short. All 
jarts are slim. Collars vary from narrow fur or 
joth bands that circle the throat or fall back from 
le throat to wide collars that spread out over the 
loulders. Smart tweeds are the boldly patterned ones 
‘iat might have been knitted in double wool. These 
‘je usually in brown or black and white. Smoother 
veeds are mottled in several dark colours. Among the 
eek town woollens and velvets rich deep colours and 
lack are popular. 
Tweed coats in startling black and white checks, or 
trow patterns make topcoats at Harvey Nichols, either 
ill length or the newer nine-tenths or seven-eighths 
mgth. Black fur faces the fronts or makes the narrow 
jpllars; plain widish sleeves are set in well below the 
jnoulder line, and there are tubular matching skirts. 
‘the fabulous sweaters and cardigans knitted from 
ficuna look lovely in the natural warm brown colour 
nd have matching skirts. This rare wool outdoes even 
ashmere in warmth, lightness and flexibility. 


Bc lees seeks ao eee ele 


near TA ht Ry 


UST how attractive and wearable the sheath dress 
/¥ can be is demonstrated by Claude Riviere at 
arrods. She moulds her cloth by darts to show where 
he waist les and manages to break the line of the 
lress below the waist with horizontal seaming so that 
here is the effect of a jumper suit. The collarless neck- 
ime is easy with a fold and a modest wedge-shaped cut- 
)yut. Over this dress goes a straight coat with a deep 
jnverted pleat shaped like an arrow-head in the middle 
ie the back. A fitted gored coat in a thick brown mix- 
mare tweed has this same jumper effect with horizontal 
hie below the waist, so that it looks like a suit. 
A’ Jacques Heim tweed suit features the gathered 
)pouched back with a straight front; others in gay 
colours look very young. There are orchid mauve and 
lemon tweeds with circular seaming on the fronts of the 
short straightish jackets and biggish rounded collars. 
Many of the short jackets on his suits are double- 
breasted, one design being buckled in front on the hem. 
A ball dress in this collection made from paper taffeta 
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Cashmere cardigans specially designed to wear with straight skirts. The one 
on the left, long and narrow, fits closely over the hips and the other, a blouse 
shape, is shorter and fits neatly at the waist (Ballantyne) 


(Left) A sand-coloured velours coat with a collar of dark brown mink. The 
back falls in full gores (Spectator Sports) 


Photographs by Country Lire Studio 


is draped up at each side of the enormous skirt, and this same apron effect appears 
on short sophisticated cocktail dresses in taffeta and brocade. 

Housecoats and dressing-gowns are being imported from the Pyrenees, where 
they are made from wool grown in the district. One of the cloths is 
smoothish, thick yet very light and warm, and the dressing-gown cut from it is like 
a monk’s robe without a collar and is edged with silk ribbon. A fluffy woollen is 
gathered into a square yoke that is edged with a band of ribbed knitting to match, 
and the long sleeves are gathered into knitted cuffs. Both styles in a charming 
rustic way look simple, yet completely different from the dressing-gowns that ape the 
men’s. Blues and pinks too, are different from the usual colours, being mid- 
shades neither bright nor pale. Chiffon housecoats pretty enough for dinner dresses 
are made to measure. One design has a close-fitting velvet top with long clinging 
sleeves and a wide floating ground-length skirt. Another shape with long chiffon 
sleeves ties with ribbons at the waist and has a yoke and full gathers on the bodice. 

The nylon stocking manufacturers have been busy evolving new colours for 
their winter ranges and experimenting with the seamless varieties which are the 
current craze in the United States. Kayser call their newest Barelons; the stocking 
is sheer with no visible reinforcement, so that it is perfect with low-cut evening 
shoes. The welt has the utmost resilience and there is elasticity from top to toe, 
so that they are comfortable to wear. Silver Dollar is the name of one of the new 
colours and is described as misty pearl; black and several greys are also included. 
The trend towards the darker tones is apparent also in the Nike group, in which 
a taupe and a darkish coffee brown have been added for wear with the dresses 
that are reminiscent of the twenties period with their pouched backs and bloused 
overskirts slit over tight underskirts. 

Schiaparelli includes a rose pink stocking, a near black named black orchid, 
a greige as well as several dark taupe browns, rich mahogany tones that all 
look very different from the flesh and sun-tan shades to which we have become 
accustomed. 

Berets begin to appear in spate in the stores—all varieties from minute 
oval ones in fur or velvet to quite large folded berets in grosgrain or velvet. The 
former are worn tilted backwards; the latter go well back on the head and usually 
fit on with a narrow headband. Bulbous shapes that look as though they had been 
blown out like a balloon can be worn all ways, but are not so flattering as the soft 


ones that are folded off the forehead or so smart as the neat little shapes. 
P, Joyce REYNOLDs. 
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7. BLATIBPMIAN & SONS LAD. 
18th-CENTURY ENGLISH FURNITURE Ge Gee 


23 GRAFTON STREET LONDON W.1. 


45, SLOANE STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
SLOane 3821 


A VERY FINE CHIPPENDALE CARVED 
WOOD AND GILT OVERMANTLE MIRROR. 
43” wide: 274” high. 


Sheraton mahogany writing Cabinet. 
Width 3 ft., depth 1 ft. 8 ins., height 4 ft. 74 ins. 


TELEPHONE HYDE PARK 0444 ESTABLISHED 1884 TELEGRAMS BLAIRTIOUE, PICCY, LONDON 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. ais } 5 aa 
Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


WM. YOUNG TESSIERS 


ANTIQUES AND FINE ART Bi | 


f 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. ANTI QU E Sl LVE R, J EWELLERY & OBJ ETS D yA RT : } 
1, BELMONT STREET, ABERDEEN 


Telephone : Aberdeen 20739 Cables : Decore, Aberdeen 


515, LAWNMARKET, ; 276, WOODLANDS ROAD, 
EDINBURGH GLASGOW 


An early 18th century Walnut Highboy of 

outstanding quality, fine colour and in superb 

condition. Overall height 5’ 5”, width 374”, 

depth 202”. (Cornice measurements). Price 
£165. 


A GEORGE THE FIRST PIERCED AND CHASED OIL AND VINEGAR FRAME, IN 
BRITANNIA STANDARD SILVER, WITH TWO BOTTLES, MADE BY PAUL CRESPIN 
IN LONDON IN 1723. 

The Frame weighs 19 ozs. 11 dwts. Height overall is 8} ins. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


ANTIQUE AND MODERN SILVER, GOLD AND ENAMEL BOXES, 


An unusually narrow, fine quality, mahogany OBJETS D'ART AND JEWELS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Sheraton Display Cupboard. Width 3’ 14”, 


depth 1’ 14”, height 7’ 7”. Price £85. 


26, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


TELEPHONE MAYFAIR 0458 CABLES TESSIERITE LONDON 
MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 


